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1920 


Class  Motto:     Love,  Honor,  Loyalty 
Class  Colors:     Lavendar  and  White  Class  Flower:     The  Violet 

CLASS  SONG 

Class  of  1920,  we  're  a  loyal  band. 
Working  all  together  with  a  steadfast  aim, 
Seeking  laurels  that  our  class  may  stand, 
Adding  honors  to  our  college  name. 
To  our  colors  we  will  faithful  be : 
Lavendar  and  White,  we  pledge  to  thee 
Love  that  we  feel  will  strengthen  thee, 
Honor  that  we  know  we  owe  to  thee, 
Loyalty  that  all  may  see 
Our  Love,  Honor,  Loyalty. 

Under  our  banner  of  Lavendar  and  White, 
Proving  our  devotion  to  a  strong  ideal, 
We  strive  ever  upward  to  a  greater  height. 
To  attainments  that  the  world  must  feel. 
In  that  life  that  we  must  live  apart 
Thoughts  of  thee  will  linger  in  each  heart, 
From  thy  influence  we  must  gain  our  start, 
Ever  mindful  of  our  debt  to  thee, 
Showing  how  worthy  our  motto  may  be 
By  Love,  Honor,  Loyalty. 


STATISTICS  OF  CLASS  OF  1920 

1.  Most  Dependable Pattie  Jordan      11.  Prettiest  Edith  Tucker 

2.  Best  Known Willard  Goforth  12.  TMcTc  and  Tliin  of  It 

.3.  Funniest Lucile  Leroy  Celia  Goldstein  and  Elsie  Swindell 

4.  Most  Independent  .  Anna  Mae  Galloway  13.  Chummiest  ....  Mary  Dimmock  Murray 

5.  ClMtteriox  Natalie  Coffee      14.  Most  Musical Alma  Farboro 

6.  Vainest Maggie  Brown      15.  Most  Beserved Mary  Bynum  Paris 

7.  Busiest  Irma  Vidal      16-  ^ost  Literary Pearl  Southerland 

8.  Most  Thoughtful Veritas  Sanders       l^-  Most  Artistic Dandridge  Kellam 

9.  Long  and  Short  of  It  18-  -^afty Norma  Holden 

Marguerite  Jenkins  and  Eay  Teal       19.  Oiir  Best  Friend The  Faculty 

10.  Gayest Mary  Dimmock  Murray  20.  The  Faculty's  Favorite  .  .  .  Class  of  '20 
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Life 


Nell  Barden,  '20,  Adelphian 


It  was  early  dawn  when  she  was 
first  seen,  dancing  down  the  mountain 
side.  The  first  touch  of  a  red  morn 
was  turning  the  mists  on  the  highest 
peaks  to  flaming  films  of  feathery 
lightness.  Grayer  and  grayer  grew 
the  woods,  until  suddenly  a  pink  shaft 
struck  the  forest.  The  last  shed  of 
mist  curled  itself  and  floated  upward. 
The  sun  had  risen  and  brought  with 
it  this  fairy  maiden  of  many  moods, 
now  merry,  now  sad,  then  weeping, 
and  at  the  next  moment  laughing 
through  her  tears. 

All  up  the  valley  flowed  the  clear 
green  light  of  early  spring.  The 
smile  of  the  sun,  now  climbing  over 
the  view  of  the  world,  the  whispering 
of  the  wind,  and  the  song  of  the  river 
raising  a  chant  of  joy  from  its  unseen 
throat ;  all  proclaimed  her  coming ;  for 
this  little  maid  was  in  the  spring  of 
her  life. 

The  faint  elusive  charm  of  spring 
had  bloomed  into  the  flushed  and  glo- 
rious beauty  of  summer.  The  merry 
little  maid  of  straggling  locks  and 
laughing  eyes  had  blossomed  into  girl- 
hood, modest  and  shy,  unconscious  of 
her  glorious  beauty,  but  viewing  all 
with  eyes  filled  with  wonder. 

The  sun,  beating  down  unmerciful- 
ly upon  the  land,  held  its  breath  at 
the  beauty  and  wonder  of  her.  Held 
it  until  a  tawny  haze  hung  over  the 
land  and  faint,  acrid  odors  tinged  the 


air.  Day  after  day  dawned  in  a  sky 
of  burning  blue,  to  die  away  into  a 
night  of  breathless  stillness.  The  riv- 
ers shrank  until  there  was  only  a  glaze 
of  water  left  over  the  rocks.  The 
days  were  one  long  glare  of  livid,  re- 
morseless heat.  The  nights  brought 
no  wind  to  stir  the  dead  air,  until  the 
brutality  of  the  sun  bored  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  land. 

And  still  she  viewed  it  all  with  the 
same  searching,  persistent  wonder. 

Autumn's  brilliant  touch  was  on 
tree  and  bush.  The  summer's  languor 
had  left. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  maiden,  who 
was  no  longer  a  maiden,  but  now  a 
woman  grown.  All  the  unconscious- 
ness and  wonder  had  left.  The  eyes 
were  bright  with  knowledge,  but  on 
her  cheeks  was  a  blush  at  its  truth, 
and  with  her,  the  leaves  blushed  too. 

The  sun  is  down,  leaving  behind 
him  a  shaft  of  dark,  deep,  purple  light. 
The  rising  moon  fights  against  the  pale 
memory  of  the  sun  gone  down.  A 
wind  full  of  power  and  life  blows,  car- 
rying cold  with  it.  The  trees  are  tak- 
ing on  the  dreariness  of  winter. 

And  now  she  sees  it  all  with  un- 
derstanding eyes,  for  so  it  was  with 
her. 

The  winter  is  here,  often  clear  and 
gray.  A  crust  of  glistening  snow  is 
upon  every  branch  of  the  tall,  bare 
trees,  outlined  with  a  feathery  light- 
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ness,  which  shines  like  the  tracery  of  fiery  ardor  of  youth  has  burned  down 

some  fantastic  spirit,  going  where  it  to  the  glowing  embers  of  a  ripe  old 

listeth,  without  design  or  purpose.  age.     She  has  fulfilled  her  mission  in 

The  nights  are  clear  and  frosty,  all  life,  and  her  night  of  rest  is  drawing 

ebony  of  shadow  and  silver  of  snowy  ever  nearer. 

slope.     Over  the  silent  fields  big  stars  ' '  The  day  is  done,  and  slowly  from  the 

shine  in  the  cold,  clear  sky.     The  days  scene 

are  growing  shorter  and  the  nights  are  The    stooping    sun    upgathers    his 

soon  to  come.  spent  shafts 

And  so  it  is  with  the  woman,  who  And    puts     them     in     his     golden 

is  now  in  the  winter  of  her  life.     The  quiver. ' ' 


March 

WiLLARD  GOFORTH,   '20,  AdELPHIAN 

Here's  to  March,  wanton  and  careless, 

Blowing  winter  far  away. 
Bringing  in  a  rapturous  springtime 

And  a  longer,  brighter  day. 
With  the  gay  birds  twittering  lightly 

Round  its  trees,  once  cold  and  bare. 
Flirting  shyly  with  their  shadows 

Lying  far  beneath  them  there 
Where  the  grass  takes  on  a  greenness 

Soft  and  tender,  sweet  with  dew, 
Forming  with  the  earth  a  mirror 

To  reflect  their  vivid  blue — 
And  drunken  with  their  beauty. 

This  one  melody  they  sing: 
Here's  to  March,  both  calm  and  reckless. 

Here's  to  March  and  budding  Spring! 


Alone 

MAB6ARET  LAWRENCE,  '20,   COENELIAN 


The  crowd  serged  round  her  with  its  babble  and  hum. 

The  crowd  was  composed  of  her  friends ;  she  knew  every  one  of  them. 

Yet  no  one  seemed  to  care  about  her,  no  one  sought  her. 

Her  heart  was  torn  and  wrung  for  want  of  human  love. 

She  sat  alone,  isolated  among  throngs;  for  she  lacked  the  human  touch. 
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Beyond  the  Turn  of  the  Road 


Dorothy  Gill,  '20,  Adelphian 


A  long,  cool  road  stretched  before 
him.  Great  trees  arched  above,  while 
dainty  grasses  and  flowers  crept  out 
from  their  protecting  roots.  Sleepy 
birds  chirped  drowsily  at  the  intru- 
sion of  this  throbbing,  panting  mon- 
ster which  had  broken  the  silence  of 
their  contented  slumbers.  The  dying 
sun  cast  a  last  faint  glow  from  behind 
pearly  clouds.  And  yet  Dick  hesi- 
tated. Perhaps  it  was  the  feeling  that 
this  unknown  and  unexplored  road 
was  inviting  him  to  something  as  un- 
known as  itself^ — a  vague,  tantalizing 
feeling  that  made  him  stir  restlessly 
in  the  comfortable,  low  gray  racer,  and 
finally  to  shut  off  the  engine.  Silence  ! 
The  silence  of  nature  undisturbed  by 
man.  The  birds  slept  again.  The 
sun  sank  from  view,  leaving  the  world 
wrapped  in  the  mysterious  veil  of 
transition  from  day  to  night — dusk! 

Somewhat  awed  by  the  feeling  of 
being  quite  alone,  Dick  sat  still,  try- 
ing to  bring  himself  to  explore  this 
lonely  road.  For  some  time,  however, 
he  could  not  shake  off  the  feeling  that 
something  lay  beyond  that  turn  of  the 
road.  Throwing  off  his  clinging 
thoughts  with  an  impatient  laugh,  he 
started  the  engine  and,  with  the  lamps 
casting  a  rosy  glow  down  the  gloomy 
forest  aisle,  began  his  tour  of  explora- 
tion. Not  forty  feet  from  the  starting 
point  his  car  came  to  a  halt,  simultan- 
eously with  the  loud  burst  of  a  front 
tire. 

' '  Just  what  I  deserve, ' '  he  muttered, 
' '  for  being  such  a  fool.  Gas  gone,  and 
tire  burst,  and  here  I  am,  stranded 
with  the  birds  for  the  night,  I  guess. ' ' 

Resolutely  he  set  to  work  to  mend 


the  injured  tire.  A  half  hour  later, 
hot  and  dusty,  he  rose  victorious. 

"Now,  if  only  I  had  some  gas,  I'd 
soon  be  back  to  town.  By  George, 
I've  forgotten  that  Marie  Ormsby  is 
giving  a  dinner  dance  tonight ! ' '  He 
groaned.  "And  she  put  me  with  the 
guest  of  honor,  that  much-talked  of 
Cynthia  Deveaux.  Gee,  did  any  fel- 
low ever  get  into  such  a  mess,  just 
from  confounded  curiosity?"  Rue- 
fully, he  surveyed  the  car,  still  and 
quiet,  then  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  sol- 
emn surroundings,  lighted  now  by  a 
tiny  crescent  of  moon. 

"This  isn't  getting  me  home, 
though, ' '  he  soliloquized.  ' '  Guess  I  'd 
better  do  a  little  scouting  and  assure 
myself  that  there  is  no  help  at  hand, 
before  I  give  up  completely." 

"With  this  purpose  he  started  off 
briskly  down  the  still  unknown  road, 
hoping  against  hope  that  it  might  lead 
him  to  some  help,  in  return  for  the 
injury  it  had  just  done  him.  His 
thoughts  raced  on  to  the  dance  he  had 
looked  forward  to  so  long,  in  that  it 
was  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  popular  debutante  of  the 
season.  As  he  pictured  that  young 
lady  surrounded  by  the  men  of  his 
acquaintance,  while  he  was  stranded 
here  in  the  woods,  he  vowed  he  would 
get  to  town,  if  he  had  to  walk. 

' '  Of  course,  I  haven 't  seen  her  yet, ' ' 
he  said,  "but  any  girl  that  can  set 
Jack  Walters'  indifferent  heart  to 
fluttering,  can  certainly  be  looked  out 
for." 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  fol- 
lowed the  turn  in  the  quiet  road.  At 
last,  to  his  immense  relief,  he  saw  be- 
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fore  him  a  tiny  white  cottage,  ovemin 
with  a  wild  profusion  of  pink  roses, 
and  surrounded  by  a  garden  which 
bore  flowers  of  the  old-fashioned  va- 
rieties— hollyhocks,  mignonette,  sweet 
alyssum,  and  the  fragrant  jasmine. 
His  joy  at  beholding  a  place  of  human 
habitation  was  so  great  that  at  first  he 
did  not  realize  the  beauty  of  the  quaint 
scene,  Running  quickly  up  the  path 
of  boxwood,  he  stooped  to  enter  the 
low,  yet  spacious  porch.  There  he 
halted,  for  seated  in  a  low,  wicker 
chair,  strumming  a  guitar,  was  a  girl, 
dressed  simply  in  white.  She  turned 
at  his  approach,  and  stood  quietly, 
waiting  for  him  to  state  his  errand. 

"My  machine  broke  down  about  a 
mile  from  here,  and  I  have  been 
searching  for  some  time  for  a  place 
from  which  to  'phone  to  town  for 
some  gas.  Do  you,  by  any  lucky 
chance,  happen  to  have  a  'phone — or 
some  gas?" 

The  girl  smiled  in  sympathy  with 
the  frank  words  of  this  exceedingly 
grimy,  yet  attractive,  young  man. 

"Come  in,"  she  said.  "I  am  so 
sorry  I  haven't  any  gas,  but  I  can 
furnish  a  'phone.  You  will  find  it  in 
the  front  room.     Come. ' ' 

Following  her  through  the  door, 
Dick  Graham  noted  with  approval  her 
lovely  profile,  the  arrangement  of  the 
copper-colored  hair  and  the  slimness 
of  the  white  fingers.  "With  easy  hos- 
pitality she  entertained  him,  although 
no  inducement  could  make  her  again 
play  her  guitar.  All  thoughts  of  the 
stranded  car,  of  the  dance,  and  of  the 
debutante  left  him.  Before  he  real- 
ized the  flight  of  time,  the  chauffeur 
arrived  with  the  ordered  gas.  During 
the  swift  ride  back  to  town,  the  lovely 
face  and  charming  manners  of  his  im- 
promptu hostess  occupied  his 
thoughts. 

At  his  apartments  Dick  found  a  call 
for  him.  Answering  it,  he  heard  the 
perturbed  voice  of  Marie  Ormsby, 


' '  Dick,  where  have  you  been  so  late  ? 
I'm  in  a  scrape,  and  of  course  you're 
the  one  I  turn  to." 

"Anything  I  can  do?"  murmured 
Dick,  politely. 

"Well,  it's  this  way.  Cynthia  has 
just  sent  me  word  that  she  can't  come 
tonight,  and  I'm  giving  the  dance  for 
her.  Of  course,  though,  she  can  just 
do  anything  she  chooses,  and  I  '11  have 
to  back  her  up,  as  I  did  all  through 
college.  But,  Dick,  you  be  a  dear  and 
be  sure  to  come  on  and  help  me  make 
the  dance  go,  won 't  you  ?  You  know 
it's  too  late  to  call  it  off,  and  I'll  just 
have  to  go  through  with  it.  So  you 
are  coming,  for  sure,"  as  she  heard 
an  unintelligible  sound  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line. 

"Yes,  er — a — yes,  certainly.  What 
time  did  you  say?"  stammered  Dick, 
whose  thoughts  had  not  been  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  his  friend. 

He  was  somehow  glad,  as  he  turned 
away  from  the  telephone,  that  Miss 
Deveaux  was  not  to  be  there.  He 
would  not  have  her  on  his  hands,  and 
could  dream  at  will  of  the  sweet  face 

of  Miss  .     Great  stars,  he  didn't 

even  know  her  name !  Fool  that  he 
had  been  to  have  forgotten  it.  Recall- 
ing the  events  of  the  evening,  as  he 
dressed,  he  could  not  remember  hav- 
ing heard  the  girl  say  a  thing  about 
herself,  not  even  to  mention  her  name, 
while  he  had  been  only  too  generous 
with  information  concerning  himself. 
Resolving  that  whatever  happened,  the 
first  thing  next  morning  he  would 
make  a  trip  beyond  that  turn  in  the 
new  road,  he  finished  dressing  and,  in 
due  time,  arrived  at  the  Ormsby 's  res- 
idence, where  feminine  tribute  was 
paid  his  good  looks  and  his  dancing. 
In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  young  men  of  the  evening. 

Dick  did  fine  duty  in  helping  the 
dance  go  off  smoothly,  but  he  had  a 
look  in  his  handsome  eyes  that  said  he 
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would  be  glad  when  the  affair  was 
over. 

About  twelve-thirty,  he  saw  Marie 
slip  from  the  gayly-thronged  rooms  in 
response  to  a  sign  from  a  maid. 
Feeling  that  he  might  be  of  some  use, 
Dick  followed.  At  a  side  door  he 
heard  the  sound  of  gay  voices,  a  ripple 
of  laughter  and  then,  "Oh,  I'm  so 
glad  you  came,  after  all ! "  Then  he 
recognized  the  voice  of  the  girl  who 
was  occupying  his  thoughts,  and 
turned  quickly  to  find  her.  She  was 
still  dressed  in  white,  but  not  the  same 
dress  she  had  worn  before,  he  noted. 
Something  soft  and  shimmery,  that 
clung  to  her,  while  it  stood  out  in  little 
puffs.  She  looked  altogether  ador- 
able. Beside  her  stood  a  handsome 
man,  a  stranger.  As  Dick  stepped 
forward,  her  face  flushed,  but  she  gave 
only  the  commonplace  answers  to  their 
introduction,  meeting  him  as  a 
stranger.  Her  companion  he  found  to 
be  an  Englishman  named  Hampton. 
Dick  could  not  help  liking  Hampton, 
although  the  latter 's  devotion  to  Cyn- 
thia, for  it  was  she,  was  only  too  ap- 
parent. 

When  Dick  finally  secured  a  dance 
with  Cynthia,  he  led  her  to  the  con- 
servatory. 

' '  See  here  ! "  he  exclaimed. ' '  "What 's 
all  this?  I  meet  you  way  out  be- 
yond the  turn  of  the  road — Marie 
tells  me  you  're  not  coming — you  come 
late — I'd  like  to  get  some  inside  in- 
formation. ' ' 

She  smiled  alluringly,  but  protested 
that  this  was  not  the  place  to  talk 
seriously.  Dick,  however,  was  not  to 
be  put  off. 

"Since  you  won't  talk  nicely  until 
I  satisfy  your  curiosity — "  she 
paused,  and  saw  that  her  shot  told. 
"I  was  tired  of  this  continual  round 
of  dances,  parties  and  teas.  It  all 
seemed  so  useless  to  me,  for  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  that  dear  little  country 


home.  I  just  left,  then,  and  went  back 
to  my  grandmother.  But  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  Cecil  rather  disar- 
ranged my  plans.  Knowing  that  he 
liked  the  gay  life,  I  decided  to  impose 
on  Marie's  hospitalty,  and  bring  him 
to  the  dance.  I  hope,"  seeing 
Dick's  brow  cloud,  "that  you  don't 
mind  my  overlooking  our  dinner  en- 
gagement, for  IMarie  told  me  you  were 
to  be  my  partner?" 

"I  suppose  not,"  Dick  managed  to 
reply.  ' '  Suppose  we  finish  this  dance 
out?  The  music  is  rather  unusually 
good,  don 't  you  think  ? ' ' 

Thus  the  rest  of  his  time  with  her 
was  spent  in  the  exchange  of  smaU 
talk,  which  left  Dick  with  the  feeling 
that  his  evening  had  been  wasted,  as 
far  as  any  progress  with  Cynthia  was 
concerned.  Just  as  she  was  leaving, 
however,  he  managed  to  whisper  to 
her  to  look  for  him  the  next  day.  Her 
reply  was  reassuring. 

"Any  time  you  care  to  come,  I'll 
be  glad  to  have  you, ' '  she  said  sweetly. 

The  next  day  and  all  the  days  which 
followed,  found  the  gray  car  nosing 
its  way  down  our  pleasant  forest  road. 
Each  day  he  found  the  Englishman 
there,  perfectly  at  home,  and  always 
outstaying  Dick. 

As  the  summer  drew  to  its  close^ 
however,  Cecil  Hampton  was  suddenly 
called  home.  His  departmure  was 
quite  a  relief  to  Dick,  for  while  Hamp- 
ton remained,  Cynthia  would  not  al- 
low him  a  moment  alone.  He  was  de- 
termined now  to  tell  her  of  his  love, 
and  find  out  at  once  whether  or  not 
he  had  any  chance. 

When  they  sat  one  evening  on  the 
cool  front  porch,  with  the  harvest 
moon  sending  mellow  rays  of  light 
through  the  rose-vines,  he  told  her 
what  he  had  each  day  expressed  in 
looks  and  acts.  She  remained  quiet 
for  a  few  moments.  They  seemed  so 
long  to  Dick  that  he  finally  broke  out 
impatiently,  "I  know  you're  thinking 
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of  Hampton,  but  I  want  yon  to  think         ''Why,   Cecil — Cecil,"   with   a  de- 

of  me  now. ' '  licious    ripple    of    amazed    laughter, 

"Why  of  Cecil?"  she  asked  in  sur-  "Cecil    is   my   very    dearest    cousin, 

prise.  The  girl  he  loves  has  at  last,  after 

"Hang  it  all,  hasn't  he  been  here  a  summer  of  misunderstanding,  called 

all  summer,  trailing  around  after  you,  him    home.      And    he's    as    happy" 

and  not  allowing  me  a  moment  and  - — with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice — 

leaving  me  to  think  that  you  were  in  "Why,  Dick,  he's  as  happy  as  I  am 

love  with  him?"  now!" 


Understanding 

Ida  Alexander 

Oh,  for  the  eyes  that  see  aright. 

Oh,  for  a  clear  unclouded  sight 

To  see  the  beauty  in  a  blackened  soul 

And  see  in  it  the  power  to  become  whole. 

Oh,  for  ears  that  hear  aright. 
Tuned  to  the  still  small  voice  of  night, 
Guided  by  truth,  deaf  to  falsehood, 
Admitting  nothing  save  the  good. 

Oh,  for  a  heart  that  feels  aright, 
Tender  to  weak,  yet  fierce  in  fight 
'Gainst  evil.     Let  me  feel  another's  pain 
While  to  my  own  I  feel  only  disdain. 


Hide  and  Seek 

Thelma  Bellinger,  '20,  Adelphian 

Across  the  sky  a  tiny  star 

Chased  the  brilliant  moon  afar; 

With  wondrous  speed  a  heavy  cloud 

Tried  the  little  star  to  shroud. 

And  what  has  caused  all  this,  you  say? 

Nothing,  except  the  wind  at  play. 
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Plantin'  too  Deep" 


EIathryn  Willis,  '20,  Adelphian 


"Hot  roasted  peanuts!  .  Hot  roast- 
ed peanuts,  only  five  cents  a  bag!" 
shrieked  an  old  man  through  his  nose. 
"Right  this  way,  ladies;  come  buy 
these  peanuts,  gentlemen,  an  extra  big 
bag  for  only  a  jit." 

Pat  and  Mike,  as  the  Yorkby  twins 
were  commonly  called,  edged  closer. 
They  could  smell  the  tantalizing  odor 
of  the  parching  peanuts.  My,  wern't 
they  hungry !  Pat  scratched  his  curly 
red  hair,  seriously  contemplating  mak- 
ing a  purchase.  Soon  he  jerked  his 
hand  down,  thrust  it  into  his  pocket 
and  brought  forth  a  dirty  yellow  to- 
bacco sack.  Then  untying  the  string 
at  the  top  of  the  bag,  he  pulled  out  a 
yard  of  red  cord,  two  rusty  nails,  five 
tobacco  tags,  six  marbles,  and  finally 
four  pennies. 

"Say,  Mike,  ain't  you  got  a  single 
cent?"  he  said. 

' '  Naw,  now  you  know  I  ain  't  got  no 
money  at  all,"  his  twin  brother  re- 
plied, "but,  say,  ask  him  if  he'll  sell 
us  a  small  bag  for  four  cents." 

"I  ain't  a-goin'  to  do  it,  neither, 
you  just  ask  him  yourself.  Naw,  you 
don't  neither,  wait  a  minute;  I'll  fix 
it,"  Pat  continued. 

' '  Say,  mister,  hand  me  that  sack  of 
peanuts  over  there,"  and  Pat's  dirty 
thumb  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
largest  sack  on  the  stand. 

The  peanut  peddler  handed  a  large 
bag  to  him,  still  calling,  ' '  Hot  roasted 
peanuts."  Pat  thrust  four  cents  in 
the  old  man 's  hand,  and  before  he  had 
time  to  count  the  money,  two  boys 
were  running,  pushing  and  knocking 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  one  boy 
in  front,  the  other  close  behind  cling- 


ing to  the  red  suspenders  of  his 
brother. 

Finally,  panting  the  twins  sank  in 
a  heap  on  a  pile  of  tow  sacks  in  the 
Yorkby  barn.  And  then,  emptying 
the  bag  of  peanuts,  both  boys  began 
counting,  laying  five  in  one  pile  and 
five  in  a  second  pile,  and  so  on  until 
the  peanuts  were  equally  divided. 
Now  it  was  time  for  both  to  eat,  and 
you  may  be  sure  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  began. 

"Say,  Pat,  when  I  get  to  be  a  man 
I'm  going  to  raise  a  whole  barn  full 
of  peanuts." 

"Yes,  and  I  am  goin'  to  help  you, 
too." 

' '  You  can  help  if  you  want  to,  Pat, 
but,  of  course,  I  '11  get  the  most  money 
for  the  peanuts." 

' '  Naw,  you  won 't,  neither, ' ' 

Just  then  they  looked  up,  and  there 
stood  their  father  in  the  doorway.  He 
had  come  to  the  barn  to  get  his  plough 
and  when  he  heard  the  voices  he 
stopped  to  listen. 

"Boys,"  he  said  smiling,  "there 
isn't  any  use  of  you  waiting  to  be  men 
to  raise  peanuts.  Come  out  in  the 
field  with  me  and  I  will  plough  you  a 
few  feet  of  ground  and  each  of  you 
can  plant  a  patch  of  peanuts  for  your 
very  own." 

The  twins  were  enthusiastic  and  im- 
mediately started  with  their  father  to 
the  field.  He  ploughed  the  ground  as 
he  had  promised.  It  was  then  that 
the  boys  began  to  work  in  earnest. 
And  as  they  toiled,  with  perspiration 
streaming  down  their  faces,  they 
dreamed  and  planned  of  the  things 
they  would  do  and  the  things  they 
would  buy  when  they  should  become 
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millionaires  from  selling  their  pea- 
nuts. Pat,  while  sticking  peanuts  in 
the  ground,  said: 

' '  ]\Iike,  when  I  get  to  be  a  man  I  am 
a  goin'  to  get  married  and  have  kids, 
and  I'll  just  always  throw  back  my 
shoulders  and  say,  'Oh,  well,  kids, 
your  father  made  his  money  by  hard 
work.  Everything  you  possess  once 
started  from  a  small  patch  of  peanuts ; 
but  listen,  Mike,  ain't  that  the  supper 
bell?" 

"Mike  immediately  threw  down  his 
hoe  and  they  started  for  the  house, 
tired  and  hungry. 

As  they  drew  nearer  the  house  and 
smelt  the  delicious  odors  of  the  cook- 
ing supper,  both  boys  became  less  en- 
thusiastic on  the  subject  of  peanuts. 
The  only  subject  that  interested  them 
now  was  something  to  eat  quick.  Pat 
ran  in  the  house,  grabbed  a  large, 
clean  towel  and  then  joined  his  brother 
at  the  horse-trough  where  he  had  gone 
to  wash  his  face.  Shutting  their  eyes 
and  mouths,  they  thrust  their  faces 
and  hands  under  the  water  and  then 
quickly  pulling  them  out,  they  began 
drying  vigorously. 

"Look,  Pat,  won't  mamma  rear?" 
and  Mike  held  up  a  mud-besmeared 
towel  for  Pat's  inspection. 

Pat  snatched  it  out  of  his  hands  and 
crammed  it  well  under  the  horse- 
trough.  Then  they  ran  pellmell  to 
supper.  My,  what  a  good  supper! 
and,  my,  what  appetites!  No  guilty 
pangs  of  conscience  concerning  the 
hidden  towel  marred  the  pleasure  of 
either  boy,  and  even  peanuts  were  en- 
tirely forgotten  in  devouring  the  food. 

In  bed  that  night  Mike  whispered, 
' '  Say,  Pat,  ain  't  you  got  any  peanuts 
left?" 

"Naw,  I  ain't,  have  you?  I  feel  a 
little  bit  hungry,  don't  you?"  Pat 
whispered  back. 

"I  sure  am  hungry,  but  please  do 
shut  up  and  go  to  sleep." 


For  a  few  minutes  there  was  quiet 
then  Pat  groaned,  ' '  Oh  Mike,  I  am  so 
hungry,  I  can't  sleep  a  wink." 

"Well,  I  can't  neither  if  you  are 
goin'  to  talk  all  night." 

"But  ain't  you  a  bit  hungry?" 

"Hungry?  Good  night  boy!  Don't 
you  know  how  long  it  takes  peanuts 
to  grow  anyway?" 

' '  I  don 't  know  how  long  it  takes  for 
them  to  grow,  but  don't  you  suppose 
they  are  coming  up  now  ? ' ' 

' '  They  might  be. ' '  Then  Mike  pre- 
tended to  snore  for  a  while. 

Finally  Pat  raised  himself  on  his  el- 
bow and  putting  his  mouth  over  his 
brother's  ear,  he  whispered,  "I'll  back 
you  out  a  goin '  to  see  if  them  peanuts 
is  started  to  come  up." 

The  snoring  quit  instantly,  "You 
won 't,  neither, ' '  was  Mike 's  answer. 

Soon  two  dark  shadows  could  be 
seen  sliding  down  the  roof.  Then  these 
same  little  shadows  straddled  the  gut- 
ter and  slid  noiselessly  to  the  ground. 
After  doing  this,  they  crept  stealthily 
until  they  were  past  Father  Yorkby's 
window.  Then  jumping  up  they  ran 
until  they  reached  the  peanut  field. 
Alas !  not  a  vine  was  in  sight. 

"Say,  Mike,  I  wonder  if  the  old 
bantam  rooster  has  scratched  them 
up." 

' '  I  don 't  know,  let 's  see, ' '  and  Mike 
ran  a  finger  in  the  hill  and  brought 
forth  a  grimy  peanut,  which  he  im- 
mediately ate,  saying,  "Oh,  well,  it 
might  never  grow  any  way." 

Silently  Pat  did  the  same.  In  a 
short  time  two  little  boys  were  sitting 
on  the  ground,  four  dirty  fists  carry- 
ing peanuts  to  two  still  dirtier 
mouths. 

At  last  both  boys  stood  up,  looking 
sheepishly  at  each  other.  Not  a  pea- 
nut was  left  in  the  ground.  They 
raked  the  earth  smooth,  ran  to  the 
horse-trough  to  wash  their  faces  and 
hands  and  began  their  dangerous 
journey  back  to  bed. 
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"Weeks  after  Father  Yorkby  com-  engrossed  in  sticking  his  toe  in  a  ba- 
mented  on  how  slow  the  peanuts  were  nana  peel,  while  Pat  remarked,  ''I  ex- 
coming  up.       Mike  became  suddenly     pect  we  planted  them  too  deep." 


Messengers  of  Spring 

DoLLiE  Smith,  '20,  Coenelian 

'Twas  Breath  o'  Spring,  that  dainty  flower, 
That  called  to  us  with  odor  sweet 

And  told  us  that  old  Winter's  power 
Had  passed  before  Spring's  dancing  feet. 

And  then  the  flash  of  bluebird's  wings 

Made  the  blue  sky  look  pale ; 
It  seems  the  very  sunshine  sings, 

"All  hail,  0  Spring,  all  hail!" 

And  now  comes  robin,  whose  red  breast 

Swelling  with  pride  and  cheer, 
Tells  us  better  than  all  the  rest 

That  Springtime's  step  is  near. 


An  Acrostic 

Ethel  Boyle,  '20,  Cornelian 

Mad  winds  rushing  in  fantastic  dances 
Around  and  through  the  trees'  bare  branches; 
Rain-sodden  clouds,  driven  swiftly  by. 
Carrying  a  dull  mantle  to  enfold  the  sky, 
Hurrying,  shouting  herald  of  Spring. 
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My  Sweater 


WiLLARD  GOFORTH,   '20,  AdELPHIAN 


Of  all  the  garments  I  possess,  the 
one  that  I  value  most  highly  is  my 
sweater.  I  know  that  it  is  red  and 
old  and  unlovely,  but  that  does  not 
matter  to  me.  It's  covered  with  ink 
spots,  grease  spots,  dirt  spots — but 
what  of  that?  I  cannot  do  without 
it  long  enough  to  have  it  cleaned. 
Somebody  told  me  that  it  is  wearing 
out  at  the  elbow.  How  that  grieves 
me !  I  don 't  want  to  patch  it,  how- 
ever, for  then  there  would  be  some 
strange  new  threads  in  it  that  would 
not  go  well  with  the  old,  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  old  order  giving  way  to 
the  new.  The  buttons  are  off,  some 
of  them,  but  if  I  had  to  stop  to  sew 
them  on  I  fear  they  would  look  too 
neat  beside  the  other  hangy  ones. 
Anyway,  the  buttonholes  are  so  pulled 
out  of  shape  that  they  wouldn't  stay 
buttoned.  The  pockets  sag  dreadful- 
ly, I  know.  How  can  I  blame  them, 
though,  when  I  remember  how  many 
times  they  held  my  hands  when,  had 
they  not  had  such  a  refuge,  they  would 
have  been  terribly  in  the  way? 
Again,  when  I  get  angry  they  afford 


such  a  good  place  to  conceal  clutched 
fists ! 

And  useful !  Why,  my  sweater  is 
the  most  useful  garment  in  the  world. 
All  other  clothes  cannot  be  compared 
unto  it.  How  many  mornings  when 
the  breakfast  bell  awakes  me  from 
sweet  slumbers,  I  sling  it  around  me 
and  march  out  to  meet  the  world,  the 
prim  and  sedate  world  already  neatly 
dressed  even  to  its  last  pin  and  but- 
ton. Little  are  they  aware  of  the  mul- 
titude of  sins  of  omission  my  sweater 
hides. 

Nor  must  you  think  that  it  has  only 
common  uses,  for  many  a  time  it  has 
nestled  close  to  me  on  a  cold  day  or 
night  and  kept  me  warm  when  only  a 
flimsy  covering  was  visible  to  the 
world.  Even  at  night  I  cannot  bear 
it  out  of  my  sight ;  I  place  it  where  it 
will  be  within  easy  grasp  should  the 
night  grow  suddenly  chill.  No  eight 
hour  law  for  it !  Wlien  I  wake  up  in 
the  wee  sma'  hours  of  the  night  all 
stiff  and  cold,  it  is  with  joy  that  I 
grasp  it,  and  snuggling  down  in  its 
warm  folds  lie  down  to  pleasant 
dreams. 


Bubbles 

Mildred  Mendenhall,  '20,  Cornelian 

Sunshine  soft  and  soothing  on  the  old  back  porch, 

With  its  clinging  green  rose- vine ; 
Sunshine  in  the  ringlets  of  my  wee  girl's  hair, 

The  shimmer  and  glint  and  shine. 
She  is  blowing  soap  bubbles  from  her  little  clay  pipe. 

As  I  watch  her,  my  heart  laughs ;  I  know 
That  her  blue  eyes  are  bubbling  with  pure  joy  of  life 

In  the  bubbles  that  float  to  and  fro. 
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The  Little  Confederate 


WiLLARD  GOFORTH,   NaTALIE   CoFFEY,  '20,   AdELPHIAN 


In  midsummer  of  the  year  1864, 
during  that  awful  period  when  the 
Southern  States  were  so  cruelly  dev- 
astated by  General  Sherman,  Colonel 
Tuttle,  prominent  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina regiments,  stole  silently  and 
swiftly  up  the  back  steps  of  his  home. 
As  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him,  he  fell  down  unconscious 
from  exhaustion  even  before  he  had 
seen  his  wife.  He  had  only  been  here 
a  few  minutes  before  the  sound  of 
hurrying  galloping  horses  resounded 
on  the  hard  clay  road  and  a  troop  of 
excited,  war-hungry  Yankee  troopers 
swooped  down  upon  the  plantation. 
Not  even  so  kind  as  to  remain  in  the 
high  road,  the  troops,  led  by  its  ruth- 
less commander,  rushed  heedlessly 
over  the  lawn  and  flower-beds  of  the 
beautiful  colonial  home  and  jerked  up 
the  horses  suddenly  before  the  door. 
Mrs.  Tuttle  knew  that  the  soldiers  of 
this  portion  of  Sherman's  army  were 
of  the  worst  type.  She  knew  that 
they  were  not  risking  their  lives  for 
the  glory  of  their  cause,  but  from  the 
brute  instinct  within  them,  and  so  she 
expected  nothing  but  cruelty  and  dev- 
astation at  their  hands.  They  were 
more  uncontrollable  than  even  her 
worst  expectations  had  led  her  to  be- 
lieve. Without  waiting  the  command 
of  their  villainous  leader,  they  flung 
themselves  from  their  horses  and  set 
out  to  ransack  the  outbuildings.  In 
the  meantime  the  leader  strode  up  the 
steps. 

"Open  that  door!"  he  commanded 
the  pale-faced  woman  at  the  window. 
She  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 
"Open  that  door,  or  I  will  burst  it 
down!     Yes,  open  it  or  I'll  burn  the 


house  and  all  that  is  in  it!  This  is 
no  time  for  tears  and  pleadings.  Open 
it,  I  say." 

The  home  was  almost  empty  except 
for  the  woman.  The  few  remaining 
slaves,  who  had  taken  as  much  of  the 
stock  as  was  possible  to  the  woods,  had 
not  yet  returned.  The  woman,  think- 
ing that  nothing  better  could  be  done, 
slowly  drew  back  the  heavy  bolt.  The 
excitement  was  growing  worse,  for  the 
men  on  finding  the  barn  almost  empty 
except  for  some  undesirable  steeds, 
were  cursing  and  swearing  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.  Yet  for  lack  of  better 
plunder  they  were  filling  their  sacks 
with  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs  and  any- 
thing else  they  could  carry,  in  order 
not  to  waste  time  while  their  leader 
tried  to  force  from  Mrs.  Tuttle  some 
information  about  the  man  for  whom 
they  were  searching,  commanded  to 
bidng  back  dear  or  alive. 

The  leader  stepped  closer  to  the 
door  and  in  a  harsher  tone  than  be- 
fore commanded,  "Tell  us  where  that 
blamed  southern  rebel  of  a  husband 
of  yours  is,  I  say !  Tell  us !  He  is 
here,  I  know.  "We  've  tracked  him  for 
the  last  few  hours  and  he  has  had  time 
to  go  no  further.  Where  are  you  hid- 
ing him?" 

"Oh,  but  he  isn't  here  and  hasn't 
been  for  months,"  she  said.  "Aren't 
you  satisfied  with  what  your  men  are 
taking  and  my  assurance  that  he  isn't 
here?  Go  away,  I  beg  of  you,  and 
leave  me  with  my  life  and  house,  if 
nothing  else.  Go,  I  beg  of  you!  If 
you  won't  then  search  the  house." 

' ' Ha !  You  think  that  you'll  soften 
my  heart,  don't  you,  or  poke  your 
fingers  in  my  eyes  and  make  me  lose 
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the  man  that  I'm  to  bring  back  dead 
or  alive?  You  think  that  by  telling 
me  I  may  search  the  house  I'll  go 
away  satisfied,  don't  you?  No,  not 
I.  Too  many  women  of  this  lowdown 
set  of  states  are  giving  that  excuse  in 
order  to  save  their  rebel  husbands!" 
With  this  he  pushed  past  her  into  the 
house. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  foaming  war- 
horse  galloped  up  to  the  door.  The 
rider  jumped  to  the  ground  and 
dashed  up  the  steps  in  a  second. 

"Here,  Corporal  Stuart,  don't 
waste  time  examining  this  house. 
Your  man  is  not  there.  As  I  came 
through  the  gap  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  ago  I  heard  a  rifle  shot.  He 
is  making  his  way  to  the  top  of  the 
gap  at  this  very  minute.  He  seems 
to  have  some  troops  there  and  will 
attack  us  in  camp  unless  we  reach 
him  first.  Come  on,  I  say!  Don't 
stand  there  like  an  idiot  and  let  him 
get  his  forces  in  hand." 

The  corporal  glanced  at  Mrs.  Tuttle 
and  seeing  her  face  pale  with  terror 
he  exclaimed,  "If  you  would  not  tell 
me  where  he  was,  your  very  face  be- 
trays you.  Why  hadn't  I  thought  of 
that  thickly  wooded  hill  before?  Of 
course,  that  is  where  he  is.  Mount, 
men !     Let 's  ride  and  foil  his  plans. ' ' 

Before  she  could  try  to  deny  it  the 
troopers  were  dashing  away  towards 
the  mountain.  Slowly  she  turned 
back  into  the  house  and — came  face 
to  face  with  her  husband,  who  had 
just  recovered  from  his  swoon. 

"Who  has  been  here?"  he  asked. 
"I  thought  that  just  a  second  ago  I 
heard  horsemen." 

As  gently  as  she  could  she  told  him 
the  story. 

"And  I  was  in  a  stupor  while  you 
tried  to   manage   those   rough   men? 


I'm  glad  they  were  as  kind  to  us  as 
they  were.  So  they  think  they  are 
going  to  find  me  on  the  mountain,  do 
they?  But  where  is  Chan?  How 
good  it  will  be  to  see  my  boy  again ! ' ' 

"I  haven't  seen  him  since  early  this 
morning.  He  and  his  little  pickanin- 
nie  satellites  have  become  such  good 
friends  that  he  is  no  longer  content 
with  the  'big  house,'  "  she  told  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  Yankees  were 
toiling  through  the  pathless  woods  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  mountain.  Nor 
was  the  way  an  easy  one  even  had 
the  day  been  less  hot,  for  the  heavy 
clumps  of  laurel  and  the  thickets  of 
rhododendron  scratched  and  switched 
even  their  battle-toughened  faces.  It 
was  amid  great  cursing  and  swearing 
that  they  reached  the  point  where 
they  were  to  separate,  steal  cautiously 
around  and  fence'  in  their  enemy. 
Even  now  they  could  hear  short,  sharp 
commands.  Stealthily  they  pushed 
forward,  Corporal  Stuart  slipped  be- 
hind a  tree  near  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing to  get  his  breath  and  have  his 
rifle  ready.  His  time  had  now  come 
and  he  exulted  in  the  enemy  he 
thought  to  see  as.  soon  as  he  looked. 

"You're  trapped  at  last!"  he 
shouted  as  he  raised  his  rifle  and 
stepped  out  into  the  opening.  But  in- 
stead of  finding  the  man  he  looked  for 
he  found  a  small  boy  with  a  rifle  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  pickaninnies  armed 
with  pop-guns.  The  corporal,  too 
astonished  for  words,  simply  lowered 
his  gun  and  strode  away.  As  he 
mounted  his  horse  he  muttered, 
"Curse  the  luck  that  made  me  leave 
that  dog's  house  unsearched!" 

Several  hours  later,  Colonel  Tuttle, 
after  bidding  goodbye  to  his  wife  and 
little  son,  was  speeding  silently  toward 
the  camp  of  the  men  who  wore  the 
gray. 
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Connestee  Falls 


Annie  Mae  Galloway,  '20,  Adelphian 


Western  Carolina  mountains ! 
What  pictures  of  wonderful  nature's 
views  do  not  present  themselves !  And 
there  are  none  so  beautiful  as  those 
of  the  waterfalls,  and  no  waterfall 
grander  than  Connestee.  Around  the 
name  Connestee  is  woven  an  Indian 
folk  tale.  Connestee  was  the  fairest 
of  Indian  maids,  and  many  were  the 
chiefs  who  offered  up  the  day's  wage 
of  game  on  the  altar  of  love  before  the 
opening  of  her  wigwam.  There  was 
one  Arrowhead  who  came  each  night 
to  the  haunts  of  her  lodge  and  wooed 
her  with  all  his  Indian  worship.  But 
Connestee 's  heart,  forsooth,  would  re- 
main free.  That  she  could  not  marry 
him  she  knew,  and  one  night  she  sent 
him  away  into  the  dark  forever.  Late 
she  sat  in  front  of  the  wigwam  and 
watching  the  moon  ascend  the  heav- 
ens, meditated  on  the  course  of  her 
life.  The  rushing  of  mighty  waters 
came  to  her  on  the  balsam  scented 
breezes.  Instantly  she  was  away  on 
her  horse  to  the  water's  edge.  Look- 
ing down  she  saw  the  moon's  rays 
like  diamond  shafts  pierce  and  re- 
bound in  silver  splendor  on  the  thun- 
dering, rushing  falls.  Her  heart  re- 
sponded to  a  call  she  knew  not  from 
whence,  and  she  cast  herself  into  that 


wild  cascade  of  beauty,  never  to  be 
heard  of  more. 

This  legend,  be  it  true  or  otherwise, 
but  adds  the  charm  of  romance  to  one 
of  nature's  monuments  in  the  great 
garden  of  North  Carolina,  her  moun- 
tains. A  rugged,  barely  perceptible 
path  winds  in  precipitous  curves  down 
one  side  to  a  steep  ravine  where  no 
sound  is  heard  save  the  gushing  and 
dashing  of  water.  On  either  side  of 
this  ravine  mighty  sprays  leap  from  a 
height  of  over  one  hundred  feet,  hurl- 
ing themselves  against  the  huge  rocks, 
and  land  at  the  foot  in  a  whirlpool. 

In  summer  all  the  surrounding 
woods  are  robed  in  green.  Like  wood- 
land nymphs  the  trees  rhythmically 
swing  and  bow  to  the  music  of  the 
falls.  Here  and  there  the  white  blos- 
soms of  the  dogwood  together  with  the 
pink  of  laurel  sprightly  dance  in 
their  midst,  making  a  harmonious 
color  carnival  in  springtime's  and 
summertime's  honor. 

But  to  see  Connestee  when  King 
Winter  builds  his  crystal  palace  far 
and  near,  covering  everything  with  a 
mantle  of  snow  and  ice !  From  the 
glistening  boughs  hang  fantastically, 
quaintly  shaped  icicles.  The  falls 
rustle  over  the  rocks  softly  as  though 
afraid  to  shatter  with  noise  the  fairy- 
land about. 
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Cindy 


Maeie  Eichaed,  '20,  Adelphian 


Old  Aunt  Cindy  was  disturbed  on 
this  Saturday  morning.  As  a  rule, 
nothing  could  disturb  her  while  she 
did  the  Saturday's  baking.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  she  seemed  so  wrought 
up  that  I  asked  her  what  the  trouble 
might  be. 

"0  lawdy,  missis,"  she  began,  as- 
suming a  dramatic  attitude  with  her 
hands  on  her  hips,  "I'se  so  sceered  I 
dassen't  sleep  at  night  fo'  fear  o'  the 
punishment  that's  sho'  to  fall  on  my 
head." 

' '  Why,  Cindy,  what  have  you  done  ? 
Surely  it  is  not  as  bad  as  all  that!" 
I  exclaimed  sympathetically. 

"Yas'm,  it  is  and  wusser,"  she 
answered  energetically.  "Whut  is  I 
done  ?  Lawdy !  but  I  'se  sceered  'bout 
de  'sequences  ob  whut  I'se  done. 
Ham,  he  and  me,  we  done  stole  some 
ob  de  old  man  Wilson's  chickens  las' 
Tuesday  week  and  de  preacher  done 
said  dat  de  preaching  tomorrer  would 


be  on  de  sinfulness  ob  stealing  and 
de  orful  punishment  dat  would  fall  on 
our  heads  if  we  steals  chickens  in 
specialty,  and  I'se  so  skeered  to  go  an' 
hear  whut  he'll  say's  gonna  happen 
ter  me  en  Ham. 

Moaning  disconsolately,  she  finish- 
ed her  day 's  work  and  trudged  on  her 
homeward  way. 

The  next  Saturday  Aunt  Cindy, 
with  radiant  countenance,  began  the 
baking. 

"Why,  Cindy,"  I  exclaimed,  "you 
must  have  come  out  of  your  trouble 
on  top." 

With  beaming  countenance  and  ever 
broadening  grin,  Cindy  began  her  tale. 
"Lawdy,  missus,  does  you  know  me  en 
Ham  we  didn't  have  nothin'  to  fear, 
f  er  the  preacher  neber  said  nary  thing 
'bout  chicken.  Me  en  Ham  was  so 
glad.  He  just  talked  'bout  the  orful 
punishment  that  would  fall  on  folks 
what  stole  fowls.  Blessed  be,  he  neber 
said  arything  'bout  stealing  chicken!" 


The  Winds 

Agnes  Steele,  '20,  Cornelian 

The  Mdnds  come  howling  through  the  air 

To  say  that  March  is  nigh ; 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  a  care 

As  they  go  whistling  by. 


They  bend  the  tree  tops  near  the  ground 
And  whirl  the  leaves  up  high; 

They  wrench  and  roar  and  leap  and  bound 
As  they  go  sweeping  by. 
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Lord  Bacon 

Hazel  West,  '20,  Cornelian 

Surely  every  one  has  heard  of  Lord  come,  I  am  sure — a  fact  exceedingly 

Bacon,  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  more  queer,  since  ordinarily  any  young  lady 

than  one  Lord  Gray,  so  there  are  more  would  feel  proud  to  be  honored  with 

than   one   Lord   Bacon.        The   Lord  the  company  of  a  lord.     A  lord,  think 

-r>              -4.1,      T,                       u    4-  of  it!     Don't  you  have  an  idea  now 

Bacon   with   whom   we   are   best   ac-  ^     ^      ^  ^     -^    .         ^    ^     _    ~^  , 

..-,-,                T     • ,  •        T  /"^        ,  who  Lord  Bacon  is  and  at  what  hours 

quamted    has    peculiarities    different  ^^  ^^^^^,     ^^^1^  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

from  most  lords.       One  of  his  most  ^^^^^^^  ^f  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^i^i^^  ^^ 

striking  characteristics  is  that  of  vis-  the  most  inopportune  of  all  times,  for- 

iting  so  many  young  ladies  again  and  ever  plagueing  us  with  his  company  at 

again,  though  none  of  us  seven  hun-  Monday,     Wednesday     and     Friday 

dred  ever  give  him  a  very  cordial  wel-  mornings '  breakfasts. 


Flight 


Pearl  Southerland,  '20,  Adelphian 

There's  often  a  longing  within  me 
To  borrow  the  bluebird's  wings, 

To  fly  to  the  farthest  tree  top. 
To  flee  from  all  little  things. 

But  the  bluebird  must  go  with  me ; 

So  Fancy's  pinions  I  steal 
And  soar  far  above  the  haunts  of  men 

To  the  world  where  thoughts  are  real. 

I  feel  the  soft  zephyrs  of  summer, 
Clasp  hands  with  the  poets  of  old, 

Look  down  with  understanding 
Into  the  depths  of  man's  soul. 

My  work  is  thereafter  lighter, 
My  vision  lasts  all  day  long. 

And  after  my  flight  with  the  bluebird 
My  heart  sings  the  bluebird's  song. 
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Daisy  Hunter,  '20,  Cornelian 


Jack  had  his  bachelor's  quarters  in 
Benbow  Hall,  in  which  many  other 
boys  had  rooms  who  worked  their  way 
through  college.  They  did  their  own 
cooking  to  the  extent  of  one  meal  a 
day,  which  was  supper,  and  worked 
hard.  Tonight  as  Jack  prepared  his 
supper  he  was  almost  homesick  for 
the  old  farm  that  he  had  left  two 
months  ago  for  college.  He  had  been 
out  hunting  all  the  afternoon  and  had 
been  rewarded  with  only  one  rabbit. 
He  was  discouraged  almost  to  the  con- 
clusion that  college  life  was  not  for 
him  after  all  but  as  he  heard  the 
shouts  and  cries  of  the  boys  ring  across 
the  campus  he  felt  better,  yet  worse. 
Somehow  since  he  had  come  to  college 
the  boys  had  accepted  him  not  as  a 
comrade,  but  as  a  fertile  field  for  prac- 
tical jokes.  They  had  blacked  his  face, 
dumped  him  every  night  for  a  week, 
and  lately  they  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  somehow  appropriating  his  supper 
every  evening.  The  question  upper- 
most in  his  mind  now  was  how  to  stop 
such  unpleasant  practices,  and  also  get 
even.  Suddenly  a  mischievous  smile 
of  satisfaction  began  to  play  around 
his  mouth. 

"I  will  put  an  end  to  these  jokes 
right  here,"  he  said,  as  he  walked 
briskly  out  of  his  room  towards  the 
Science  Building. 

When  Jack  returned  he  was  in  high 
spirits  and  whistling  a  merry  little 
hometown  tune.  He  thought  of  home 
no  more  nor  of  his  faithful  old  dog,  as 
he  busied  himself  with  two  frying 
pans  instead  of  one.  The  oil  never 
burned  better  and  the  meat  browned 
like  that  of  Aunt  Cindy's,  his  old 
negro  mammy. 


Outside  of  Jack's  door  several  boys 
were  engaged  in  subdued  whisperings. 
Lenn,  the  leader,  his  eye  at  the  key- 
hole, was  watching  Jack's  movements. 
He  could  see  very  plainly  the  dish  of 
steaming  brown  meat  on  the  window 
sill.  In  his  last  peep  just  before 
knocking,  he  caught  sight  of  Jack  in 
the  act  of  putting  on  his  coat. 

"Boys,  get  away  quick!  Jack  is 
coming  towards  the  door  ! ' '  exclaimed 
Lenn. 

The  door  of  a  nearby  room  had  just 
closed  behind  the  boys  when  Jack 
walked  out. 

"Why,  hello!  Lenn,"  said  Jack. 
' '  Will  you  come  in  ? "  said  Jack. 

' '  Oh,  no.  Excuse  me,  but — ' '  stam- 
mered Lenn. 

"Come  right  in,  you — see — ^I  was 
only  going  for  a  walk  before  settling 
down  to  study, ' '  interrupted  Jack. 

"Well,  I  just  called  by  to  ask  you 
to  accompany  me  to  the  movies  to- 
night," falsified  Lenn. 

"Sorry  I  can't  go  with  you,  Lenn, 
but  my  monthly  quizzes  begin  Mon- 
day and  I  'm  compelled  to  study, ' '  said 
truthful  Jack,  and  walked  down  the 
hall. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  he  heard  a  rush  of  the  boys  up 
the  hall.  He  went  down  the  hall  very 
briskly  and  into  a  vacant  room,  where 
he  took  his  supper  from  his  pocket 
and  ate  heartily.  He  could  not  keep 
his  mind  off  the  boys  that  he  was  sure 
were  enjoying  his  plate  of  crisp  fresh 
meat.     But  he  had  fixed  them  now ! 

In  Lenn's  room  the  crowd  of  bays 
were  scrambling  over  the  last  piece  of 
the  crisp  meat.  They  gnawed  bones 
as  never  before. 
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' '  Boys, ' '  said  Lenn,  ' '  didn  't  we  get 
it  easy  ?  He  is  so  innocent  and  never 
suspects  us.  You  remember  how  we 
fished  off  the  window  sill  those  sau- 
sages. Poor  babe !  I  guess  his  mamma 
will  send  him  some  more,  though. ' ' 

They  had  not  quite  gotten  the  last 
sweet  taste  from  their  mouths  when 
a  sudden  rap  on  the  door  startled  them 
and  Jack  walked  in. 

"Hello!"  exclaimed  Jack.  "How 
did  you  enjoy  the  stolen  supper  ?  I  'm 
sorry  that   I   can't  divide  with  you 


every  time.  But  Dr.  Buswi^sk  aided 
me  this  time  by  giving  me  the  extra 
animal  that  he  had  in  the  laboratory. 
Of  course  you  remember  what  it 
was?" 

"Smutty  gray  cat!"  exclaimed  the 
boys  in  one  voice,  and  burst  out  of  the 
room  with  white  faces  and  steps  turn- 
ed toward  the  infirmary. 

This  marked  the  turning  point  in 
Jack's  college  career.  He  was  no 
longer  a  subject  for  raillery,  but  a 
good  comrade  with  all. 


Mother 

Cornelia  V.  Jones,  '20,  Cornelian 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of  everyone 

When  dearest  friends  seem  cold, 
When  sympathy  fails,  and  we  long  for  a  hand 

That  will  strengthen  and  firmly  uphold. 

Then  to  whom  shall  we  turn  in  times  of  stress, 

When  courage  is  burning  low? 
To  whom  shall  we  turn  and  ask  for  aid 

That  we  may  look  upward  and  grow? 

There's  one  whose  love  will  never  fail 
No  matter  how  great  the  demand ; 

Our  mothers  are  there  with  tender  eyes 
And  soothing,  steadying  hand. 


Those  mothers  of  ours,  whether  young  or  old. 

No  matter  how  beaten  by  life. 
Are  ever  a  great  calm,  strong  retreat 

In  joy  or  in  sorrow  or  strife. 
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Bells 


Sybil  Barrington,  '20,  Adelphian 


It  seems  to  me  that  bells  have  al- 
ways held  an  important  place  in  my 
life.  From  my  earliest  recollections 
I  have  been  obeying  the  voice  of  a  bell. 
The  first  one  I  ever  obeyed  was  the 
dinner  bell.  Besides  summoning  us 
to  our  meals,  this  bell  brought  us  home 
if  we  wandered  too  far  away  when  we 
were  playing.  It  also  called  us  in  for 
a  "council"  if  we  became  quarrelsome 
while  we  were  playing. 

The  next  bell  of  vdiich  I  have  any 
recollection  was  the  Sunday  school 
bell.  After  I  started  attending  Sun- 
day school  I  remember  how  anxious  I 
was  to  hear  the  bell,  for  we  had  to 
start  when  it  rang  in  order  to  get 
there  in  time. 


Next  in  order  came  the  school  bell. 
I  will  never  forget  how  grown-up  I 
felt  when  I  could  say,  "The  bell  is 
ringing.  Hurry,  if  you  don't  want 
to  be  late  to  school."  For  eleven 
years  I  obeyed  this  bell. 

And  now,  I  am  obeying  the  most 
tyrannical  bell  of  all.  In  all  of  my 
intercourse  with  bells  I  have  never 
before  slept,  dressed,  ate,  worked, 
played,  and  studied  by  one's  voice. 
And,  at  times  I  have  actually  caught 
myself  running  to  answer  this  bell's 
summons !  I  often  wonder  what  bell 
I  will  obey  next.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
the  train  bell  next  May,  and  if  it  is, 
with  what  a  light  heart  I  shall  answer 
its  welcome  summons ! 


Arrival 


Mart  Holdford,  '20,  Cornelian 


'Twas  with  a  heart  full  of  misgivings 
That  I  came  off  to  college  this  year 

To  learn  of  the  great  game  of  living 
And  to  climb  for  a  vision  clear. 

But  the  place  was  strange  and  confusing 
And  the  girls  seemed  different  somehow 

I  felt  that  they  thought  me  amusing 

When  I  walked,  talked  or  just  tried  to  bow. 

Then  came  up  the  Juniors  as  sisters. 
And  showed  us  that  people  did  care. 

And  the  "new  girls,"  the  shy,  frightened  vis 'tors, 
Found  the  "Normal  home  spirit"  so  rare. 

And  then  we  found  other  big  sisters 
"Who've  been  as  true  blue  as  could  be, 

Though  faculty  sometimes  have  quizzed  us, 
We  love  them  with  old  S.  N.  C. 
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Dr.  Blank 


Julia  Montgomery,  '20,  Cornelian 


People  often  have  an  idea  that  sci- 
entists are  sour,  thin  people,  who  shut 
themselves  up  for  days  at  the  time 
in  a  laboratory,  and  who,  when  they 
emerge  into  the  world  again,  are 
Grosser  than  the  bear  who  has  been 
asleep  all  winter.  But  this  idea  is 
not  true  always.  There  may  be  some 
who  are  of  that  disposition,  but  there 
are  many  who  are  not,  one  in  partic- 
ular , 

Dr.  Blank  is  a  very  fat,  jolly,  mid- 
dle-aged man;  and  one  would  never 
dream,  from  his  appearance,  that  he 
is  the  world's  authority  in  certain 
branches  of  science.  You  would 
rather  think,  on  seeing  him  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  was  a  bold,  bad  pi- 
rate, escaped  from  some  buccaneer's 
crew.  Dressed  in  blue  jeans  and 
heavy  shoes,  a  turned-up  straw  hat 
perched  on  the  top  of  his  shiny  bald 
head,  and  a  large  rope  twisted  around 
his  waist  with  a  twelve-inch  butcher 
knife  thrust  into  the  knot,  he  is  in- 
deed a  figure  comparable  to  any  that 
sailed  the  Spanish  Main  in  the  days  of 
Bluebeard,  or  Hawkins.  His  sharp 
gray  eyes  peering  straight  at  you  from 
under  shaggy,  overhanging  brows,  and 
a  red-brown  moustache,  twisted  into 
little  points,  complete  the  ideal  small- 
boy  dream  of  a  wicked  corsair. 

At  times  Dr.  Blank  reminds  one 
more  of  a  fat  old  sea-turtle  than  any- 
thing else.     To  see  him  suddenly  hop 


into  the  water,  clothes  and  all,  and 
paddle  off  toward  his  boat,  only  his 
head,  and  ocasionally  his  rough  big 
hands  showing  above  the  surface, 
makes  one  think  strongly  of  those  crea- 
tures, some  of  which  have  lived  for  a 
century  or  more  in  the  ocean. 

But  it  is  not  appearance  alone  that 
makes  this  man  interesting.  The  fas- 
cinating manner  in  which  he  tells  won- 
derful tales  of  adventures  on  land  and 
sea  makes  him  the  center  of  attraction 
wherever  he  may  be.  Nothing  pleases 
him  more  than  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  a 
wide-eyed,  open-mouthed  group  of 
children,  and  relate  marvelous  tales  of 
giant  devil-fish,  huge  shark,  and  other 
monsters  of  the  deep. 

And  yet  it  is  not  in  story-telling 
that  Dr.  Blank  excells  most.  He  is  a 
culinary  artist  who  would  make  the 
finest  French  chef  hang  his  head  for 
shame.  His  especial  line  of  this  art 
is  that  followed  by  housewives  in  the 
season  when  cucumbers  are  longing  to 
be  made  into  pickles,  and  fruits  just 
scream  for  the  preserving  kettle  and 
jelly-pan.  His  pickles  are  marvels  of 
sourness  and  spiciness,  and  his  jellies 
and  preserves — they  are  beyond  de- 
cription. 

Dr.  Blank  has  many  other  extreme- 
ly interesting  traits  not  generally  at- 
tributed to  a  man  of  his  station,  but 
the  foregoing  will  prove  that  one  can- 
not always  judge  from  a  man's  pro- 
fession what  the  man  himself  is  like. 
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It  has  been  our   custom  for  several 

years     to     have     our 

0^^  Freshmen    take    com- 

FRESHMEN  ^^^^^    charge    of    one 

number  of  the  College  Magazine.  It 
is  fitting,  we  think,  that  they  come 
out  this  year  with  the  early  flow- 
ers and  the  birds ;  that  their  thoughts, 
fresh  and  new,  fill  the  first  spring 
number  of  our  magazine.  We  intro- 
duce you,  our  readers,  to  our  Fresh- 
men. We  hope  that  you  will  enjoy 
their  thought  about  things,  their  imag- 
ination, and  their  ideas. 

I  want  to  preach  a  sermon,  and  my 

text  is,  ' '  It  was  worry 
IT  WAS  WORRY    ^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^„ 

THAT  KILLED        ^  ,  •     ^ 

TRTT    PAT  ^^^^       ^P°^       ^       ^™® 

there  was  a  cat,  and 
he  worried  and  worried  all  the  time. 
He  worried  because  his  back  yard 
was  not  as  fine  as  the  one  next  door, 
he  worried  because  he  didn't  think  he 
was  as  high  in  the  cat  society  of  the 
neighborhood  as  some  other  cats  were, 
he  worried  because  he  couldn't  sing  as 
loud  on  the  back  fence  at  night  as  the 
cat  on  the  fence  next  door — he  worried 
about  everything!  He  began  to  get 
thinner  and   sicker   and  weaker  and 


punier,  until  finally  he  died,  and  on  a 
shingle  at  his  head  they  wrote,  "It 
was  worry  that  killed  the  cat." 

Now,  how  many  of  us  are  not  one 
bit  better  than  that  cat?  We  worry 
because  our  room  isn't  fixed  up  as 
"cute"  as  one  up  the  hall,  we  worry 
because  a  certain  person  didn't  seem 
to  smile  at  us  as  sweetly  as  she  did 
at  somebody  else,  we  worry  because 


our 


^3  + 


wasn 


^2"— oh!   we 


worry  continually  and  constantly 
about  petty  little  things.  And  yet  it 
isn't  usually  the  troubles  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  that  worry  us.  We  worry 
because  we  didn't  sing  that  "slip"  in 
solfeggio  yesterday,  or  because  we 
just  know  we're  going  to  flunk  that 
math,  test  tomorrow.  If  we  would 
live  one  day  at  a  time  right,  we  would 
not  have  those  yesterdays  to  bother  us 
and  we'd  be  too  busy  to  worry  about 
the  tomorrows. 

But  why  worry  at  all?  If  we  can 
help  things,  we  certainly  don't  worry 
about  them,  do  we? — and  if  we  can't 
help  things,  there's  no  good  in  worry- 
ing, so,  why  worry  ?  I  want  to  form  a 
club  and  it  is  the  Don't  Worry  Club. 
There  will  be  no  roll,  no  meetings,  no 
by-laws,  no  fees,  and  you  can  be  any 
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officer  you  wish,  except  president — 
that 's  spoken  for !  Make  ' '  don 't  wor- 
ry" your  motto  and  see  how  many 
difficulties  straighten  themselves  out 
or  fade  away  entirely,  and  what  a 
nicer  place  this  world  will  be  to  live 
in.  E.  R. 

' '  Get  your  happiness  out  of  your  work 
or  you'll  never  know 
HAPPINESS  what  happiness   is." 

I  read  this  saying  of 
Elbert  Hubbard's  in  a  magazine  not 
long  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
live  up  to  this  as  an  ideal  should  be 
the  dominating  motive  of  our  lives. 
How  many  of  us  eke  out  an  existence 
without  even  a  thought  of  finding  hap- 
piness in  our  work  ?  We  are  all  look- 
ing to  the  future  and  thinking  of  the 
present  as  a  thing  to  be  ''endured" 
rather  than  enjoyed.  Work  is  a  God- 
given  antidote  for  pain  or  sorrow. 
Many  of  us  would  worry  ourselves  ill 
over  a  wrong,  fancied  or  otherwise,  if 
we  did  not  have  the  solace  and  pleas- 
ure of  work. 

We  should  be  interested  in  our 
work,  and  if  we  try  hard  enough  it  is 
easy  to  find  a  particularly  engaging 
phase  of  any  work  to  which  we  may 
devote  our  time.  For  instance,  in 
English,  the  study  of  words  with  their 
etymology  and  past  and  present  con- 
notation, makes  a  particularly  inter- 
esting and  absorbing  use  of  spare  time. 
And  the  study  of  biology  and  botany 
has  made  the  reasons  clear  for  various 
phenomena  which  had  always  been 
puzzles.  Personally,  I  don't  believe 
I  actually  "saw"  anything  in  nature 
before  I  took  a  course  in  botany  and 
I  never  knew  how  to  appreciate  na- 
ture 's  wonderful  colors  until  I  studied 
color. 

Besides  being  a  means  of  interest 
and  relief  from  apathy  or  ennui,  work 
is  a  balm  for  sorrow  and  a  cure  for 
aching  hearts.  By  keeping  busy 
enough  we  have  no  time  to  dwell  on 


unpleasant  thoughts  and  gradually  we 
come  to  be  happy  through  force  of 
habit.  M.  R. 


INCONSIST 
ENCY 


Did  you  ever  wonder  why  it  is  that  a 
small,  slender  woman 
is  the  ideal  of  beauty 
and  attractiveness  ?  I 
have,  and  know  that  they  are.  In 
every  other  form  of  life  it  is  the  large, 
well  developed  type  that  attracts  our 
attention.  None  of  us  think  that  an 
extremely  small,  thin  horse  is  pretty. 
Thin  dogs  solicit  our  sympathy  and 
we  refuse  to  have  a  poor  cat  around 
us.  We  will  cast  a  small,  scrawny 
flower  aside  everytime  for  a  large,  full 
blown  one.  Large  trees  are  models  of 
strength  and  beauty.  Scientists  tell 
us  that  faculties  and  muscles  grow 
with  use  and  that  when  we  do  not  use 
them  they  become  ever  smaller  and 
smaller.  Then  it  certainly  does  look 
like  that  people  with  their  bodies 
grown  through  use  and  exercise  ought 
to  be  the  ideal  type,  now,  doesn't  it? 

w,  G. 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  great'  and 
noble    Caesar   that   I 

CAESAR  quite  naturally  longed 

to  know  him.  As 
I  had  heard  him  spoken  of  by  a  few 
as  a  man,  reserved,  cold,  cynical,  and 
hard  to  be  friendly  with,  my  enthusi- 
asm for  the  meeting  was  dampened 
somewhat.  Still,  I  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  I  was  to  entertain  him 
by  myself. 

The  pleasure  could  not  be  mine  un- 
til I  had  thoroughly  gotten  my  house 
in  order.  Thus  when  I  was  old 
enough  to  understand  just  what  I 
needed  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  I  was 
taught  how  to  use  my  material  to  the 
best  advantage.  Old  furniture,  which 
was  my  English,  was  polished  until  it 
shone  like  new,  and  new  furniture, 
which  was  handled  with  the  greatest 
care   and   delicacy,   was   brought   in. 
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He  would  not  conform  to  our  ways,  so 
my  every  thought  was  to  make  him 
feel  perfectly  at  home  by  making  my 
home  as  nearly  like  his  as  possible,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  us.  The  prepara- 
tions were  long  and  tedious,  and  often 
I  became  discouraged,  but  determined 
to  win  favor  in  the  eyes  of  my  hero,  I 
always  returned  to  my  work  with 
strengthened  courage  and  renewed 
zeal. 

At  last  the  preparations  were  over. 
My  house  had  been  inspected  and  a 
favorable  verdict  rendered.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  my  house  was  fresh  and 
clean,  and  I  was  happy.  Shall  I  ever 
forget  that  introduction  and  first  talk 
with  him?     I  was  at  first  shy  and 


afraid  of  him,  but  day  by  day,  as  I 
grew  to  know  him  better,  my  respect 
and  love  for  him  increased.  He  told 
me  wonderful  stories  of  battles,  inter- 
esting customs  of  the  Gauls,  and  thrill- 
ing stories  of  adventure  and  daring. 
His  modesty  was  ever  shown,  yet  I 
could  not  help  but  see  him  as  the  hero 
of  it  all. 

For  one  brief  year  we  were  friends. 
Then  he  left,  for  his  duties  were  mani- 
fold and  he  could  not  linger  when  his 
services  were  done  with.  But  in  that 
time  I  had  learned  to  like  him.  I 
realized  that  coming  in  contact  with 
him  prepared  me  as  nothing  else  could 
have,  for  the  entertainment  of  other 
guests  not  less  distinguished  than  he. 

M.    H. 
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Exchange  Department 


Caroline  L.  Goforth        J.  McDougald 


The  Wake  Forest  Student  for  Feb- 
ruary comes  to  us  as  a  boon  o'  bless- 
ing bringing  with  it  what  scathing  ex- 
change editors  deem  worthy  to  be 
called  ' '  a  heavy  essay, "  "  The  Golden 
Age  of  Persian  Poetry."  We  do  not 
vouch  for  the  avoirdupois  of  the  ar- 
ticle, but  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  the 
most  charmingly  written,  and  on  the 
whole  most  delightful  essays  we  have 
read  in  many  months.  It  was  with 
especial  delight  that  we  saw  our 
friend  of  common  doubts,  Omar 
Khayyam,  at  once  understood  and 
sympathized  with  by  his  kind  review- 
er and  "the  substratum  of  serious 
thought"  underlying  the  whole  of  the 
Euboiyat  brought  out  into  a  kindly 
fostering  light. 

"Something  Wanting"  is  highly 
imaginative  and  attractively  told. 
Truly  even  the  stern,  cold  hearts  of 
editors  appreciate  the  lure  of  romance, 
be  it  ever  so  fleeting. 

In  "Winter  Fires"  there  are  two 
pictures  and  an  allegory.  One  sees 
much  as  he  looks  into  the  fire  through 
the  eyes  of  the  poet. 

There's  a  real  delightful  jollity 
about  "German  Invashun"  from  the 
negro  point  of  view.  It  is  right  heart- 
ily that  we  join  the  old  negro  philoso- 
pher and  say  with  him  that  the  Ger- 
mans are 
' '  De  wus  folks  yer  eber  saw, 
Dey  all  de  time  er  fightin'  war." 

We  think  that  way  about  it,  don't 
you? 

"Vital  Instruction"  is  an  editorial 
of  great  strength.  It  is  a  calm,  patri- 
otic appeal  to  our  colleges  for  courses 
of  study  that  will  bring  our  young 


men  and  woman  into  a  knowledge  of 
life  problems,  that  the  conservation  of 
life  shall  not  wane  before  the  ever 
present  problem  of  economic  conserva- 
tion. 

A  new  exchange  has  come  to  us 
this  month.  The  Columns,  from  Cho- 
wan College.  It  is  a  modest,  attract- 
ive, promising  magazine.  We  were 
especially  delighted  with  an  article  in 
it  by  Dr.  Home  on  the  "Modern  Edu- 
cation of  Woman."  We  know  Dr. 
Home  and  are  interested  in  what  he 
has  to  say  in  this  splendid  address  of 
his  concerning  the  citizenship  of 
women. 

The  Sophomores  give  us  of  their 
wisdom  in  the  February  number  of 
The  Wesleyan.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  the  thought 
of  our  young  sisters.  We  were  espe- 
cially delighted  with  Linda  Ander- 
son's "I  Wonder"  and  Katherine 
Thomas's  "Perfidy  of  Man." 

The  Trinity  Archive  actually  al- 
lows the  women  of  Trinity  to  speak 
this  month.  Such  a  concession  is 
truly  magnanimous  !  The  introduc- 
tory poem,  "If  I  Could  Sell  My 
Dreams,"  is  delightful  for  its  imagi- 
nation and  appealing  for  its  insight 
and  its  vision. 

Nancy  Maxwell's  "Dick"  and  the 
"Useful  Presents"  is  a  cunning  sort 
of  story  with  a  strong  appeal  to  those 
of  us  who  remember  our  youth  to, 
shall  I  say,  rue  it! 

There's  a  bit  of  world  philosophy 
in  Miss  Lyons'  "An  Apology  for 
Bromides."  Miss  Lyons  makes  us 
feel  the  worth  of  Bromides,  but  she 
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fails  to  add  a  lustre  to  this  non-me- 
talic  element  of  mankind,  nor  can  we 
quite  forget  the  suffocating  odor.  We 
believe  that  Miss  Lyons  is  a  sulphite. 
We  certainly  hope  she  is. 

We  should  like  to  shake  hands  with 
Miss  Mann,  who  dares  express  her 
opinion  on  the  position  of  woman  in 
modern  society,  in  a  very  well  put 
essay  in  The  Archive  for  February. 


As  we  have  read  from  month  to  month 
articles  by  men  from  Trinity  that  were 
pregnant  with  an  achronistie  thought 
and  ideas  of  woman 's  place  in  modern 
society,  we  have  wondered  if  Trinity 
had  no  women.  We  are  truly  glad 
she  has.  We  hope  that  they  speak 
often  and  firmly,  and  that  they  will 
use  The  Archive  as  a  medium  for 
their  thoughts. 


BULLETiH  BOAkD 


The  visit  of  the  committee  from  the 
Legislature  proved  an  event  of  no 
little  interest  to  the  students.  Chair- 
man John  A.  Gates,  of  Fayetteville, 
made  the  first  speech  of  the  occasion 
and  it  was  with  unalloyed  pleasure 
that  we  listened  to  his  clever  and 
witty  speech  beneath  which  we  felt  the 
heavier  vein  of  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  of  the  state 
through  the  enlargement  of  our  insti- 
tution. Representative  Kittrell,  of 
Vance,  followed  with  a  most  encour- 
aging and  delightful"  talk.  Represen- 
tative Dalton,  of  Guilford,  stated  that 


he  had  long  visited  the  college  in  dif- 
ferent capacities,  first  as  the  "little 
brother"  of  the  girls,  then  as  the 
"cousin,"  and  that  now  that  he  came 
in  the  interest  of  an  appropriation — 
"the  sky  was  the  limit"  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned.  Senator  McCoin,  of 
the  sixteenth  district,  then  spoke  to  us 
on  the  advance  in  education,  marked 
by  the  last  decade  in  North  Carolina 
through  the  work  of  men  like  Aycock 
and  Mclver.  He  then  pledged  us  his 
utmost  support  in  the  Legislature  in 
efforts  to  get  the  appropriation  neces- 
sary for  the  furtherance  of  this  work. 


Miss  Lora  Lulsdorff  Gives  Recital 


On  January  31st,  in  the  college  au- 
ditorium, there  was  given  a  delightful 
song  recital  by  Miss  Lora  Lulsdorff, 
mezzo-soprano,  assisted  by  Miss  Claire 
Henley,  pianist.  Miss  Lulsdorff 's  pro- 
gram consisted  of  three  groups  of 
songs,  in  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  she  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
her  audience  with  her  faultless  diction 


and  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
each  number.  Miss  Henley  gave  a 
splendid  rendition  of  the  Liszt  Etude 
in  D  flat,  and  the  Chopin  Ballade  in 
A  flat.  Mfes  Alleine  Minor  was  the 
sympathetic  and  pleasing  accompanist 
for  Miss  Lulsdorff.  The  college  con- 
siders itself  fortunate  in  having  such 
talent  within  its  reach. 


'Mice  and  Men' 


The  play  presented  by  the  Senior 
Class  on  the  evening  of  February  10th, 


was  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions ever  witnessed  on  the  cam- 
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pus.       The    manuscript,    ' '  Mice    and  play  was  produced  with  a  naturalness 

Men, ' '  is  charming  in  itself  and  the  and  ease  seldom  seen  in  amateur  per- 

presentation  seemed  beyond  criticism,  formances.     The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Miss  Alice  Vaiden  Williams,  in  the  , 

leading  role,  captured  the  hearts  of  ^^'       *         ^7-      tt  -7      -rrr-77- 

1            J-                           1           XT           e  Alice  Vamen  Williams 

her  audience  as  securely  as  those  or  ^^    ^  ^    ,                -rrr-   -i?     7  t^    7     -^7 

her  lover  and  guardian.     Miss  Wini-  ^^^^^  ^m'ourj  .  .  .  Winifred  BecUwith 

f red  Beckwith  more  than  fulfilled  the  ^apt.  George  Lovell  .  .  .  EstelU  Dillon 

high  expectations  of  those  who  had     ^^^ger  Goodlake Flossie  Harris 

seen  her  as  Rosalind  in  "As  You  Like     ^^s.  Goodlake Lois  Campdell 

It."     Miss  Estelle  Dillon  was  at  her  Sir  Harry  Trumblestone 

best  as  the  hero,  Captain  Lovell,  and  ^*^^^*«  ^^^d^r 

we  hope  to  see  more  of  Miss  Dillon's     Peter Annie  Daniel 

acting  in  roles  of  this  type.     i\Iiss  Lois     Mrs.  Deborah Katie  Pridgen 

Campbell   was   particularly   good   as     Molly Ruth  Blythe 

Mrs.      Goodlake,     and     Miss     Katie     Mr.  Nole Laura  Eolt 

Pridgen,  furnishing  the  comedy  ele-     The  Matron Margaret  Blythe 

ment,  was  unsurpassed.       The  whole  Orphans  and  masqueraders. 

Forest  House  Burns  Down 

On    the    night    of    February    9th,  the  students  and  faculty  in  helping 

shortly  after  midnight,  the  students  the  losers  is  to  be  commended, 

rooming  in  south  wing  of  Spencer  and  The  fire  had  its  origin  it  is  thought 

in  Woman's  Building,  were  aroused  in  the  faulty  furnace  of  the  building, 

to  see  Forest  House,  a  small  frame  which  was  used  only  because  of  the 

building  just  off  the  edge  of  the  cam-  over  crowding  of  our  present  accom- 

pus,  used  temporarily  as  a  dormitory,  modations, 

in    flames.       The    students    rooming  The  lack  of  any  undue  excitement  or 

there  had  been  aroused  by  the  smoke  hysteria  during  the  fire  was  proof  of 

and  all  thirty  had  escaped  uninjured,  remarkable  self-control  among  the  stu- 

Little,  however,  was  saved  from  the  dents.     We  are  now  perfecting  a  well 

building  and  the  fine  spirit  shown  by  worked  out  system  of  fire  drills. 

Student  Government  Notes 


The  mass  meeting  held  on  February 
3rd  was  of  transcendent  interest  since 
the  election  of  officers  took  place  at 
that  time.  The  spirit  shown  at  this 
meeting  was  one  to  be  admired,  since 
together  with  intense  interest  and  en- 
ergetic championship  for  the  candi- 
dates, there  was  no  hint  of  vicious- 
ness,  coercion  of  underhand  work. 
The  discussion  was  of  the  sanest  and 
there  was  no  stampeding  during  the 
several  ballots  necessary  for  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  majority. 


Miss  Lucile  Reams  is  our  president 
for  the  coming  year,  with  the  staff; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Rountree,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Lucy  Crisp,  secretary,  and  Nina 
Ingle,  treasurer. 

The  student  body  feels  that  the  new 
officers  are  peculiarly  well  chosen  and 
it  is  with  a  spirit  of  hearty  coopera- 
tion and  high  expectation  that  we 
look  forward  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration, that  it  may  build  even  more 
strongly  and  broadly  than  that  of  the 
past. 
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Dinner  Given  for  Students'  Board 


The  members  of  the  Students' 
Board  will  long  remember  the  delight- 
ful dinner  given  for  them  by  their 
cordial  chief,  Miss  Ruth  Kernodle,  on 
the  evening  of  February  17th.  The 
judicial  atmosphere,  evident  to  the  or- 
dinary meetings  of  this  body,  was  con- 


spicuously absent;  gaiety  and  jesting 
reigning  in  its  stead.  Grapefruit, 
sandwiches,  olives,  oysters,  celery,  po- 
tatoes, cake,  ice  cream  and  coffee,  con- 
stituted the  "staff"  of  the  occasion. 
The  favors,  hearts  bearing  such  in- 
scriptions as  "Je  vous  aime,"  were 
very  appropriate. 


Dr.  Delia  Dixon -Carroll  at  the  Normal 


On  Thursday,  February  22nd,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Senior  Class, 
Dr.  Delia  Dixon-Carroll,  physician 
and  teacher  of  physiology  at  Meredith 
College,  gave  us  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  Woman  Suffrage.  She  con- 
fined herself  to  woman  suffrage  in 
North  Carolina,  showing  first  how  the 
women  of  the  state  as  elsewhere  had 
first  found  their  place  in  industries, 
how  slowly  they  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  efficient  and  capable  in  their 
respective  vocations.     This  being  true. 


said  Dr.  Carroll,  they  should  be  given 
a  voice  in  the  government.  She  said 
that  the  only  way  to  attain  this  end 
would  be  through  the  organizations  of 
women  who  could  convince  the  men 
representing  us  in  North  Carolina  gov- 
ernment that  the  women  wanted  the 
vote  and  could  handle  it.  To  us,  who 
represent  every  county  in  the  state, 
she  strongly  appealed,  to  lend  aid.  If 
this  were  done,  she  was  sure  that  suf- 
frage would  be  granted  to  women  at 
the  next  General  Assembly. 


Home  Economics  Club  Organized 


On  Friday  evening,  February  23rd, 
the  students  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department  met  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Home  Economics  Club. 
The  aim  of  this  club  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dents a  broader  view  of  the  field  of 
their  work,  to  know  more  of  the  great 
personalities  in  home  economics  work 
and  to  bring  the  students  in  closer  con- 


tact with  each  other  socially.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Lola 
Philips,  president;  Margaret  George, 
vice-president;  Rebecca  Gushing,  sec- 
retary; Nina  Freeman,  treasurer. 
The  members  expect  to  meet  every  two 
weeks  and  at  these  regular  meetings 
programs  will  be  given  upon  subjects 
of  interest  in  this  line  of  work. 


Maud  Ballington  Booth  Speaks  Here 


Among  the  biggest  things  that  have 
come  to  us  this  year  in  any  phase  of 
our  college  life,  was  the  privilege  of 
hearing,  on  February  23rd,  Maud 
Ballington  Booth,  the  ' '  little  mother ' ' 
of  the  prisons.  Not  only  was  Mrs. 
Booth  an  orator  of  no  small  power, 
but  the  energy  and  charms  of  her  per- 


sonality seized  her  audience  here  as  it 
has  many  types  of  audiences  in  many 
places.  Mrs.  Booth  has  a  message  for 
this  and  coming  generations  and  the 
message  is  one  of  practical  accomplish- 
ing of  the  highest  ideals.  It  is  rare 
that  we  meet  so  perfect  a  fusion  of  the 
ideal  and  the  practical  as  we  feel  in 
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the  mind  of  this  woman  who  has  made 
her  vision  of  sane  prison  reform  come 
true  in  prisons  all  over  the  country. 

Mrs.  Booth  is  not  a  sentamentalist ; 
she  stands  firmly  on  the  concrete  facts, 
claiming  that  the  prisoner  is  the  ward 
of  the  state  and  that  the  state  owes  it 
to  its  ward  that  he  shall  have  a  chance 
to  become  a  self-supporting,  self-re- 
specting citizen  on  the  expiration  of 
his  term.  She  claims  that  the  treat- 
ment, heretofore  in  practice,  of  bring- 


ing to  the  surface  and  developing  of 
all  the  brute  instincts  in  the  prisoners 
had  no  good  results  and  lead  undeni- 
ably to  many  bad  ones. 

Mrs.  Booth  in  establishing  the  Hope 
Halls  all  over  the  country  has  met  the 
need  of  an  immediate  shelter  and 
friendly  environment,  and  through 
these  organizations  she  has  saved 
thousands  of  men  who  are  now  in 
trusted,  well-paying  positions  all  over 
the  country. 


Athletic  Notes 


On  Tuesday,  February  13th,  the 
long-delayed  hockey  tournament  be- 
gan with  a  game  between  the  Specials 
and  Freshmen.  After  hard  fighting 
by  the  members  of  both  teams,  amid 
much  enthusiastic  "noise"  from  the 
side  lines,  the  game  was  won  by  the 
Freshmen,  the  score,  6  to  1.  On  the 
following  day  the  Seniors  and  Sopho- 
mores lined  up  and  then  it  was  the 
Seniors  who  left  the  field  victorious, 
with  the  score  3  to  2.  The  next  game 
was  postponed,  on  account  of  the  rains, 
until  Tuesday,  February  27th,  when 
the  Juniors  played  the  Freshmen,  the 


score  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Freshmen. 
The  rains  allowed  only  one  game,  how- 
ever, and  the  final  game  was  postponed 
' '  indefinitely. ' ' 

The  Athletic  Association  held  a  reg- 
ular meeting  on  Thursday,  February 
1st,  at  which  the  following  new  offi- 
cers were  elected :  Senior  vice-presi- 
dent, Lois  Campbell ;  Junior  vice-pres- 
ident, Annie  Newton ;  Sophomore  vice- 
president,  Kathleen  Strickler;  Fresh- 
man vice-president,  Mary  Dimmock 
Murray;  Special  vice-president  Ruby 
Patterson;  critic,  Nancy  Yarborough; 
secretary,  Lucy  C.  Crisp. 


With  the  Adelphians 


On  February  3rd,  the  Adelphian  So- 
ciety was  charmingly  entertained  by 
a  very  novel  program  consisting  of 
several  standard  short  stories  told  by 
different  members  of  the  society.  Miss 
Leonis  Cheek  as  Uncle  Remus  very 
effectively  told  "The  Fox  and  the 
Rabbit"  to  the  Little  Boy,  who  was 
Miss  Mabel  Smith.  Then  we  were 
taken  into  fairyland,  where  all  things 
are  possible,  by  Miss  Mary  Bynum 
Parris  to  hear  the  "Adventures  of 
Snow  White."  The  stories  were  well 
told  to  a  delighted  audience. 

On  the  evening  of  February  21st, 
the  Adelphians  were  presented  with 
an    original    dramatization    of    Kate 


Langley    Bosher's    delightful    novel, 
"The  Man  in  Lonely  Land."       Miss 
Willie   John  Medlock,   an  actress  of 
unusual  ability,  starred  as  Winthrop 
Lane,    with    charming    Miss    Gordon 
playing    opposite    as   the   irresistible 
Claudia  Keith,  from  Virginia.     The 
leads    were    supported    by    excellent 
players,  conspicuous  among  whom  was 
"the  Lonely  Man's"  naive  little  niece, 
Dorothea    Warrick,    who    with    her 
small  brother  Channing  delightfully 
furnished  the  comic  touch.     The  east 
was: 

Winthrop  Lane  .  Willie  John  Medlock 
Claudia  Keith  ........  3Iary  Gordon 

Dorothea Bessie  Hoskins 
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Channing  ....  Annie  Laurie  Bonney 

Mrs.  Warrick Nina  Ingle 

Miss  Robin  French 

Elizabeth  Bountree 
Moses Susie  Brady 


Timpkins Katherine  Wilson 

Mile.  Antoinette  .  .  Eleanor  Robertson 
''The  Philadelphian" 

La  Rue  McGlahon 
Mammy  Malaprop  .  .  Juanita  Eessler 


With  the  Cornelians 


The  Cornelian  Society  enjoyed  an 
interesting  variation  from  the  usual 
literary  or  dramatic  evening,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3rd,  when  a  musical  program 
was  given.  The  arrangement  of  the 
numbers  was  quite  clever,  featuring 
the  songs,  dances  and  drills  character- 
istic of  many  nationalities,  and  ending 
in  an  attractively  costumed,  well 
worked  out  drill  accompanying  a  med- 
ley of  American  patriotic  songs.  The 
Indian  music  was  especially  well 
worked  out,  the  dance  being  of  the 
mystic,  rythmic  type  so  well  suited  to 
the  Indian  personality.  Miss  Margue- 
rite Jenkins  was  especially  good  as  the 
central  figure  of  this  rite.  The  Chinese 
dance  was  unique  and  well  worked  out, 
while  the  song  was  most  attractively 
sung,  Misses  Wilma  Greene  and  Car- 
son Yates  being  particularly  well 
made  up.  In  Japanese  features  Miss 
Beatrice  Crouch  was  very  well  placed, 
while  Miss  Clara  Lee  Lassiter  made 
her  never-failing  success  as   a  little 


Dutch  boy.  A  miniature  comic  opera 
was  given  in  which  German  and  Irish 
comedy  figured,  adding  much  to 
marked  vivacity  with  which  the  whole 
was  rendered.  Miss  Biggers,  as  Co- 
lumbia, the  central  figure  of  the  Amer- 
ican feature,  was  unusually  striking 
and  graceful. 

Another  musical  evening  was  en- 
joyed on  February  21st,  when  Mr. 
Wade  H.  Brown  gave  us  a  Victrola 
programme  of  Hungarian  music.  Mr. 
Brown  accompanied  the  music  with 
explanations  and  criticisms  which 
made  it  doubly  enjoyable,  not  only 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  Brown's  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  because 
of  his  perfect  interpretation  and  ap- 
preciation of  all  phases  of  music.  It 
is  with  unalloyed  pleasure  thart  we 
listen  to  Mr.  Brown  and  we  appreciate 
his  generosity  in  the  lending  of  the 
Victrola  and  the  choice  collection  of 
records. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 


During  the  month  of  February,  the 
Wednesday  evening  services  have  been 
of  special  interest,  as  they  were  in 
charge  of  the  classes.  On  the  7th  the 
Sophomores  were  in  charge  and  Miss 
Eoline  Everett  ably  represented  them, 
telling  a  beautiful  story  of  the  talents. 
On  the  14th  the  Freshman,  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Ethel  Boyle,  startled 
the  upper  classmen  with  an  able  talk 
on  what  the  Freshmen  expected  of 
upper  classmen.  The  Specials  had 
charge  on  the  21st  and  Miss  Ruby  Pat- 
terson led,  giving  a  clear  and  attract- 


ive talk  on  worries  and  their  futility. 
The  music  at  all  of  these  meetings 
added  no  little  to  the  beauty  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  prayer  meetings.  It 
is  with  reluctance  that  we  realize  that 
the  class  prayer  meetings  are  over. 

On  the  Sunday  evenings  of  the 
month  we  have  been  unusually  fortu- 
nate in  the  speakers  whom  it  has  been 
our  privilege  to  hear.  On  the  4th  it 
was  our  pleasure  to  hear  Mrs.  0.  G. 
Jones,  of  Greensboro.  Miss  Laura  H. 
Coit,  the  secretary  of  the  college,  spoke 
to  us   on  the   11th,     Miss   Coit  is   a 
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speaker  wliom  the  student  body  al- 
ways welcomes.  We  hope  soon  to 
hear  her  again.  On  the  18th,  Mr.  A. 
Wayland  Cooke,  of  Greensboro,  led 
our  evening  service  and  it  was  with  no 
little  pleasure  that  we  listened  to  his 
interesting  address. 

The  25th  was  the  date  for  the  regu- 
lar election  of  officers  and  the  student 
body  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
excellent  staff  then  elected:  Miss 
Ruth   Eeade,   president;    Miss   Mary 


Gordon,  vice-president;  Miss  Mary 
Johnston,  secretary;  and  Miss  Leonis 
Cheek,  treasurer.  The  students  feel 
that  they  can  pledge  to  this  staff  their 
most  loyal  support  and  friendship  and 
it  is  with  no  small  expectations  that 
we  enter  upon  a  new  administration. 
The  new  staff  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  traditions  which  they  have  to 
follow,  and  the  old  staff,  upon  the  able 
hands  into  which  they  trust  the  mak- 
ing of  the  traditions  of  the  future. 


Eliza  Collins,  '18,  Adelphian 


New  Methodist  minister:  "I'll  be 
glad  to  listen  to  your  sorrows  or  solve 
your  problems  for  you  any  time." 

F.  W.:  ''Would  that  I  were  a 
Methodist  so  that  I  could  get  him  to 
solve  my  physics  problems." 

One  Friday  morning  a  certain 
Sophomore  was  heard  to  say:  "I 
am  so  glad  Mr.  Brown  is  going  to  have 
a  music  program  at  chapel  and  I  do 
hope  a  sympathy  will  be  on  the  pro- 
gram. ' ' 

Not  long  ago  during  walking  period 
two  girls  met  in  the  park.  The  girl 
who  was  walking  asked:  "What  are 
you  doing?" 

' '  Writing  an  editorial  on  the  proper 
observance  of  walking  period,"  was 
the  answer. 

Fresh. :  ' '  Where  shall  I  go  to  buy 
a  drugget  ? ' ' 

Soph.:  "To  the  drug  store,  of 
course. ' ' 

Dr.  Hewlett:  "Use  your  mind 
more  and  you  will  get  along  better." 

Despondent  Junior:  "Suppose  you 
haven't  any?" 

Dr.  Hewlett :  "  I  'm  taking  that  in- 
to consideration. ' ' 


Soph. :     ' '  Someone  said  today  that 
your  hair  was  bleached. ' ' 
Fresh.:     "It's  false." 
Soph.:     "I  thought  so." 

— Exchange. 

SIS'S  DIME 
Elizabeth   Stephens,  '20,   Cornelian 
I  asked  my  sis  fer  some  money, 

And  she  gave  it  to  me,  you  bet, 
But  I  had  a  time  a  gettin'  it — 

I  ain't  forgot  it  yet.  ' 

She  said,  "Look  right  on  my  table, 
And  you'll  find  a  box  that's  there, 

And  in  that  box  you  '11  find  a  dime. ' ' 
I  flew  to  her  room  for  fair. 

There  wuz  twenty- 'leven  boxes. 

Not  two   of    'em   alike. 
Now  which  box  wuz  that  dime  in? 

I  thought  with  all  my  might. 

The  first  one  was  the  biggest. 

O  my!  that  wuz  a  treat! 
I  thought  I'd  find  out  all  the  things 

That  make  some  girls  so  sweet. 

I  found  a  veil  and  a  bottle 

A  paper  of  pins  and  a  vase, 
A  drinking  cup,  a  old  shoe  string, 

Some  thread  and  a  blue  card  case, 

A  thimble,  a  paper  of  needles, 

A  piece  of  lace  and  silk, 
Some  little  beads  and  a  bodkin, 

And  a  bottle  of  malted  milk, 
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A  box  of  powder,  a  chamoise, 
An  old  pair  of  drop-stitched  hose, 

A  little  case  to  put  rings  in. 
Some  ribbon  and  a  dead  rose, 

A  broken  watch  and  a  feather, 
A  dull  knife,  a  bunch  of  thyme. 

And  right   at  the  bottom   of   all  this  mess, 
There  lay  the  dime! 

FOND   EECOLLECTIONS 
Eouss  Hayes,  'SO,  AdelpMan 
How   dear   to   my  heart   is   the   old   Normal 
campus. 
When  fond  recollection  presents  it  to  view! 
The  ''Keep  off  the  grass'  and  "Keep  out 
the  turnips," 
And  every  loved  spot  which  each  Normalite 
knew ; 
The  rippling  brook,  and  the  ferns  up  above 
it, 
The  bridge,  and  the  trees  where  my  shoes 
and  socks  fell; 
Our    dear    "observation,"    the    dairy   house 
nigh  it. 
And  even  the  onions  that  each  one  could 
smell. 

The  vine-covered  summer-house  I  hailed  as  a 
treasure. 
For  at  five  o'clock  walking  was  far  from 
adored. 
I  found  it  a  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure 
To  hide  there  with  girls  who  were  not  on 
"The  Board!" 
How  gladly  I  went  there  with  conscience  all 
hurting. 
And  quick  hid  myself  when  the  Prexy  I 
spied. 
Then  soon  with  a  groan  I  crawled  out  from 
there  blushing. 
And  promised  the  Prexy  all  rules  to  abide. 


THE  PEOBLEM 

Norma  Holden,  'SO,  Cornelian 

On  a  dark  porch  in  a  corner, 

Sat  a  maiden  all  in  tears; 
You  could  ne  'er  find  one  ' '  f orlomer ' ' 

Than  this  maiden  all  in  tears. 

Must  she  do  as  conscience  bade  her. 

Or  must  she  heed  it  not? 
As  she  pondered  she  grew  sadder 

Till  all  pleasure  was  forgot. 

A  problem  hard  oppressed  her, 

And  made  her  every  day 
Think  hard  and  long,  hoping  to  find 

The  solution,  by  the  way. 

She  was  going  away  to  college, 
(Here's  why  her  soul  was  dumb,) 

For  when  you  go  to  college. 
You  can 't  chew  chewing-gum ! 

' '  SOUE  GEAPES ' ' 
Katherine  Willis,  '20,  Adelphian 

I've  curled  my  hair  in  vain,  girls, 

I  cannot  make  a  hit, 
The  men  love  younger  girls,  girls, 

I  cannot  make  them  quit. 

I  once  vvas  thought  a  belle,  girls, 
My  clothes  were  gay  and  smart, 

I  loved  a  handsome  man,  girls, 
Until  he  broke  my  heart. 

But  though   'tis  sad  to  love,  girls. 

And  find   'tis  but  to  lose, 
It  is  much  worse  to  marry,  girls, 

And  find  he  smokes  and  chews. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Student  Self-Government  Association 

Ruth  Kernodle   President       Mabel  Jarvis    Secretary 

Estelle   Dillon    Vice-President       Mary  Howell Treasurer 

MaLrshatls 

Chief — Nancy    Stacy,   Richmond   County,    Adelphian 

Cornelian  Adelphl&n 

Norma  Styron Craven  County  Frances  Morris    Davie  County 

Alice  Poole Guilford  County  Elizabeth  Moses    Orange  County 

Ruth  Roth   Vance  County  Marianne  Richards    Rowan  County 

Nancy  Porter   Mecklenburg  County  Eva  McDonald    Wayne  County 

Belle  Bullock Robeson  County  Laura  Sumner   Randolph  County 

Literary  Societies 

Adelphian  and  Cornelian  Societies — Secret  Organizations 

Senior  CI&ss 

Frances  Morris    President 

Annie  Polger    Vice-President        Juanita   Puett    Treasurer 

Grace  Grumpier   Secretary       Flora  Garrett Cheer  Leader 

Jvinior  Class 

Nell   Bishop    President       Ethel   Craig    Treasurer 

Margaret  Matthews Vice-President        Susie  Brady    Critic 

Sue  Ramsey  Johnston    Secretary        Margaret  George Cheer  Leader 

Sophomore  Class 

McBride  Alexander    President        Alma  Winslow   Treasurer 

Rebecca  Cusliing    Vice-President       Louise  Davis Critic 

Flora  Britt   Secretary        Annie  Laurie  Bonney Cheer  Leader 

Freshman  Class 

Lois  Wilson    President        Ruth   Robinson    Treasurer 

Mary  Winn  Abernethy Vice-President       Lucile  Leroy Critic 

Isabel  Ardrey Secretary        Henrietta  Alston   Cheer  Leader 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Louise  Maddrey   President        Ruth   Beade    Secretary 

Minnie   Long    Vice-President       Artelee  Puett Treasurer 

Athletic  Associattion 

Annie  Daniels    President  Mary   Dimmock  Murray    .  .    Freshman   Vice-Pres. 

Lois  Campbell    Senior  Vice-President  Ruby  Patterson Special  Vice-President 

Annie  Newton Junior  Vice-President  Nancy  Yarborough   Critic 

itathleen   Strickler    .  .    Sophomore   Vice-President  Lucy  C.   Crisp    Secretary 
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